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LAST WEEK’S HERO... 


It’s a tough spot when last week’s hero — the boy who has everything (including some 
badly torn ligaments) — is confined to the infirmary, unable to help pull that all-impor- 
tant game out of the fire. 


Of course it sometimes can’t be helped, but adequate support given muscles and joints, 
with rugged Ace Elastic Bandages, will go far towards keeping the team on the field. 


Which of the three Aces meet your players’ individual needs? 


ACE No. 1—Strong, long-lasting, washable. Economical, can be used over and over 


a. Flexible support for muscles, joints and tendons. 
b. Flexible support for strains and sprains. 
c. Delays muscle fatigue. ! 


ACE No. 8—Made with Lastex* (rubber) . Strong, full-bodied, washable 
a. Heavy, extra tension for knees and thighs without hindering free 
movement. 
b. Constant firm elastic support for chest or body injuries. 
c. Extra pressure bandage for shoulders and knees. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


ACE No. 10 — Adhesive Ace 
Elastic Bandage 
a. Strong adhesive support without bulk. 
b. “Perfect-fit” taping for joints, pat- 
ticularly knees and shoulders. 
c. “Perfect-fit” support for muscles— 
without hindering free movement. 
d. “Perfect-fit” elastic adhesive support 
for rib injuries. 
e. “Perfect-fit” hand or finger bandages. 


f. “Perfect-fit” occlusive dressing for 
cuts, blisters and abrasions. 


A new movie — “The Prevention and 
Immediate Care of Athletic Injuries” 
—in full color, is now available to 
you. Just write us for details and a 
date for showing. This film has been 
accepted and is sponsored by the 
American College of Surgeons. Of 
specific value to trainers and coaches. 


A copy of the Ace Athletic Manual on the prevention and treatment of athletic injuries is yours for the asking. 


BECTON, DICKINSON & CO., Rutherford, New Jersey 
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the “big three” in big time football... 


fit and streamlined safety. 


Spalding Sales Corporation. 


@ Conserve your fighting strength — that’s primary 
strategy in warfare and football. And it’s the chief 
reason why America’s crack coaches select Spalding 
equipment to protect their players, to give them maxi- 
mum speed plus maximum safety. Designed by the 
game’s greatest experts in equipment, constructed 
with new lightweight materials, to assure comfort, 


Worn by leading college and scholastic teams. Your 


Spalding dealer has a complete range of models to 
fit your budget. A. G. Spalding & Bros., Division of 


SPALDING SETS THE PACE IN SPORTS 


ing some 

ll-impor- 

d joints, 

the field. 

ind over 

High Speed Photo of famous Sid Luckman of the Chicago Bears. Taken in Spalding Research 
Laboratory. Copyright A. G. Spalding & Bros. 
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ment. PAXR SHOES 

support PAXR — A top-notch all- 
round shoe. Medium 
weight. Top-quality, yellow-back kanga- 

andages. roo uppers. Goodyear construction. Sole- 

‘ leather counters. Box toe. Semi-flexible 

ing for sprint shank. Equipped with %” top standard game cleats. 
Sizes 6-12; C, D and E widths. Pair, $19.25; Trade Pair, $14.45 
PAXRS—Similar to PAXR except soft toe, equipped with %” 
top special game cleats. Pair, $19.25; Trade Pair, $14.45 


86SP SHOULDER PAD 


Flat style, shoulder caps and body of smooth red fibre, epaulets of 


corrugated fibre. Steel spring in body. Caps, epaulets and body 
padded with combination kapok. Extra body padding of Airlite 
rubber. Pair, $8.35; Trade Pair, $6.25 


To give his best... 


he should have the best! 
$i 
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Ibinners Sacklesult 


*Reg. U. S. Pat, Off. 


When it's time for your players to capitalize on the days and 
weeks of drilling and practicing — when they're ready to go ‘‘all out” 
in their efforts to win — they'll do it better if their uniforms have been 
chosen with an eye to speed, precision and durability. To help your 
players give their best, specify Tackle Twill for their football pants. You'll 
be giving them these advantages:— 


PLIANCY. . . .. .for quick, sudden cutting and swerving 
STURDINESS . .._ .for protection against cuts and scratches 


WATER REPELLENCY?o prevent heavy, soggy pants from slowing 
them down in wet or rainy weather 


SMOOTHNESS. .. .to provide a slippery, hard-to-hold surface 
Tackle Twill is a Crown Tested rayon and cotton 
fabric treated for water repellency with the famous 


Long-Life Cravenette process. Specify it and be sure 
that no team will be better equipped than yours. 


Estoblished 1848 | Mills Holyoke, Moss 


Fourth Avenue at 17th Street « New York City 
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I's a planned program for a// students—in al! schools, with 


free trophies for members of winning teams 


Are you looking for a stimulant for your spring intramural program? A sport that 
accommodates large groups with little outlay for equipment? A sport that boys and 
girls like and want to play? SOFTBALL is the answer. Enroll your school in these 
tournaments now. There is absolutely no obligation — no entry fee. You may run your 
tournament any way you choose. Hold one tournament for boys and another for girls. 
A set of trophies will be sent to you free for each tournament you hold. Draw charts 
and other supplies will also be sent free to help you conduct your tournaments. Post 
the announcement, fill in the names of the teams on your Schedule Sheet, and your 
tournament is started. Your trophies and other materials are waiting. Fill in the cou- 


pon below today. 


Sanctioned by the Amateur Softball Association of America 


Sponsored by Pepsi-Cola 


SCHOLASTIC SOFTBALL TOURNAMENTS 
220 E. 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please enroll my school for these tournaments, and send the trophies, etc., to me: 


[] Boys’ Indoor [) Boys’ Outdoor [] Girls’ Indoor [) Girls’ Outdoor 
I anticipate ........ in the boys’ tournaments and ........ in the girls’ tournaments. 
MAIL COUPON FOR I would like to start actual playing of games by: Indoor ......... Qurdecr ..cccccce 
, (insert date) 
Your Trophies ere rer: Leer Tre eee ee PUR s oo 6-0 64 055045 nes 
2 i! i Oe 6 6c cca ecacenteteeen ens ee ere eT eer 


eoeeeeeeseeeseee see ee e PERE s ee ee eee 


N THE historic walls of the entrance hall Of the 


Gymnasium at West Point these brilliant words are 
where all West Pointers can see them—"“QOn they 
friendly strife are sown the seeds which, in other», 
other fields will bear the fruits of victory.” 


This quotation was inscribed while athletic-mingg) 
eral Douglas MacArthur, today’s number one 
Soldier, was Superintendent at West Point, and is om» 
credited to him. It could have been conceived oh 
American who believed in athletics and who reg, 
the importance of the American way of sportsto theAn 
way of life—and of WAR. 


On gridirons, baseball diamonds, cinder tracks 
and basketball courts, and many other “fields of fy 


* 


AN AMERICAN’S CREED 


‘1 will follow the principles of 
good health, good sportsman- 
ship, respect discipline, keep 
clean of mind and use my time 
well for the improvement of my 
character, morale and relation- 
ship toward my fellow men for 
the defense of our country.” 


* 


-«,” our American boys develop the strength and stamina, 
speed, the coordination, the fighting spirit and the “‘will- 

- that make them great athletes and the world’s 
st potential soldiers, sailors and airmen. 


ithout our Vigorous Competitive sports, America would 
be and could not be the fighting America it must be to 
wt the hate-infected legions of Democracy’s enemies. 


* e & 


many years it has been the privilege of Wilson Sporting Goods 
wo provide for America’s athletes and sports-lovers, the most 
aced types of playing equipment. Leading stars of tennis, golf 
other sports have used Wilson equipment exclusively for years. 


er sports equipment interests you today, remember this— 


Bican be bad, Wilson can supply it.” “4 
President ‘ 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


VICTORY” 


MACARTHUR 


me! 


TAKE CARE 


GET extra seasons’ service from your present Converse 


Basketball Shoes by following these sensible precautions 


Tue SUPPLY of Converse basketball shoes for 
the 1942-43 season will be limited. Dealers’ stocks 
won’t be anywhere large enough to fill next sea- 
son’s demands for basketball’s most popular foot- 
wear. BUT ... there’s plenty of EXTRA WEAR 
still remaining in a large percentage of the shoes 
used this past season, IF you'll follow the com- 
mon-sense suggestions outlined here for their 
proper care. Sensible care NOW assures satisfac- 
tory wear LATER. Help maintain the speed and 
fire and flash of America’s greatest sport — take 
proper care of your Converse basketball shoes! 


RUBBER COMPANY 
MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS 


SCHOLASTIC CO49, 


—_ : 


BETWEEN-SEASON CARE 
OF CONVERSE SHOES 


inside 
thoroughly msi" 
@) poe with MILD soap 


and-water solution. 


(2) Allow to dry thoroughly at 


tempera- 

MAL room : 

orn VER near radi 

oo stove or in strong 
oe 


e loosely and stuff to 
‘th tissue Paper 
rk, dry 


spECIAL WARNING 


bas- 

Don’t use hard-to-replace 7 

. for ordinary UF 
door wear - - 


$s 


CHICAGO: 212 W. Monroe Street 
ST. PAUL: 242 E. Fifth Street 
NEW YORK: 200 Church Street 
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HETHER we like 
it or not, pro- 
found changes 


w brewing in the 
Sonal world that 
are sure to have a far- 
reaching influence upon 
All of us recognize the 
: ce of physically 
and spiritually preparing 
America for the 
of war. At the 
same time, under the ne- 
cessity of the hour, a 
desperate attempt is be- 
ing made to accelerate 
the whole educational 
as we have known it: 
“College in 2% years.” “Enter 
any time after the eighth grade that 
you can pass our aptitude tests.” 
“Get your A.B. degree before you 
pecome eligible for the draft.” 
Hundreds of speed-up plans are 
featured in the circulars pouring 
from the colleges and universities 
of the nation. In nearly all of these, 
the quarter system is replacing the 
familiar semester plan. Apparently 
a great majority of the colleges that 
have never before attempted a sum- 
mer session are now planning to 
operate on a year-around basis. 


OW long will it be before our 

high schools follow suit? Here 
are some of the arguments in sup- 
port of a quarter system for high 
schools; that is, four 12-week pe- 
riods with a week’s vacation be- 
tween each. 

First, our present two, three, or 
four months’ summer vacation is a 
relic of the agricultural era when 
our children were needed at home 
in late spring, summer, and early 
fall to help plant, cultivate, and har- 
vest the crops. Now that our popu- 
lation is chiefly urban and our boys 
and girls have no chores, our long 
summer vacations represent a seri- 
ous waste of potential creative and 
productive power. 

Second, the summer months are 
admittedly the most economical 
time to operate a modern school 
plant. 

Third, the entire secondary school 
program could be revitalized in a 
Practical and effective manner by 
the extension of “work-experience” 
training during one of the four 
quarters of each year. 

Fourth, by following a 6-4-4-3 
plan (six years for elementary; four 
years for what is now seventh 
through the tenth grades; four 
years for the eleventh, twelfth, and 
the first two years of college; and 
three years for advanced study 
leading to a master’s degree or for 


professional or other specialized vo- 
cational training), it would be pos- 
sible for the average student to ful- 
fil all ordinary requirements for the 
bachelor’s degree, without loss of 
academic training, by the time he 
reaches the age of 20. Thus, a boy 
might easily graduate from college 
before entering military service. 

Fifth, young people would be in 
a position to attain economic self- 
sufficiency much sooner than is now 
possible. 


Bill Wood, our versatile “Coaches’ 
Corner” conductor, carries the ball 
in “Here Below” this month. A high- 
ly successful basketball coach at 
Wakefield, Mich., High School and 
University High School in lowa 
City, Iowa, he gave up coaching a 
few years back for the chairman- 
ship of the English Department 
at Evanston, Ill., Township High 
School. He writes on the proposed 
wartime acceleration of the educa- 
tional process and its possible ef- 
fect on athletics. 


N THESE serious days, these are 
factors of vital importance. The 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, which is a mem- 
ber of the United States Office of 
Education Wartime Commission, 
gave the problem of acceleration a 
thorough airing at its last meeting. 
Their recommendations were adopt- 
ed by the Wartime Commission. 
They advise each school to estab- 
lish the following facts before. set- 
ting up a local plan of acceleration: 
1. How many students should be 
accelerated to satisfy the demands 
of specific defense training, train- 
ing for other jobs, or employment? 
These facts will be furnished by the 
agencies charged with labor supply. 


This procedure will avoid 
adding young people to 
the out-of-school unem- 
ployed group. ° 

2. How many students 
should be accelerated for 


earlier attendance at 

college to satisfy war 

employment demands re- 

quiring partial or com- 

plete college training, 

and other war objectives? 

3. How many individ- 

uals enrolled in the 

schools should be accele- 

rated in the light of their 

suitability and aptitude 

for the two preceding 

objectives? 

In some circumstances, adaptation 

rather than acceleration will prove 
the desirable procedure. 


HAT has all of this to do with 
athletics? Rather, let’s put it 
the other way around: What would 
all this have to do with athletics? 
Would there be a natural increase 
or a decided decrease in inter-schol- 
astic competition? Under a totally 
new conception of physical educa- 
tion, much broader in scope than 
any now in practice, would specta- 
tor interest tend to dwindle or pos- 
sibly disappear altogether? 

Would emphasis be placed upon 
health instruction, the ne plus ultra 
in physical development for all, and 
specific training in manipulatory 
skills necessary for the successful 
operation of machinery? 

Would the recreational aspects of 
physical education be relegated to 
a minor supporting role? 

To these and similar questions, 
no one has all the answers. But 
everyone is entitled to as many 
guesses as he cares to make. 

A sensible position to take is this: 
Great changes are in the process of 
development, changes that are al- 
most overwhelming in the vastness 
of their scope. These we may disap- 
prove, if we are fully satisfied with 
the present set-up, or we may con- 
sider them perfectly satisfactory. 

But the changes are imminent. 
Closing our eyes to the facts will 
not delay their arrival. It is worse 
than futile to oppose them blindly, 
or to criticize bitterly. Rather let us 
resolve that it is our duty to raise 
our individual and collective voices 
at every meeting in which new 
policies are being formulated. 

Let us unhesitatingly contribute 
our thinking, our experience, our 
training, and our enthusiasm to the 
task of providing for the physical 
well-being of all America. This is 
the way to a creative, dynamic de- 
mocracy. 
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“Not Always To The Swil t™ stamina, too, i 


vital in winning the punishing distance races. A well-planned training period is often 
the deciding factor in athletic events. Balanced, eitiitionsily correct meals play an 
important part inthe health and endurance of all people. To an athlete they have added 
significance. COCOMALT, added to milk, supplies additional vitamins A, B; and D... also 


minerals (calcium, phosphorus, iron). . . all necessary for young growing bodies. 


Supervised medical studies have proven that COCcOMALT does oi 


in building reserve force and increasing red blood cells in cole 


and number. Serve cocomatt at the training table and watch 


eocom a iy team enjoy this delicious vitamin-mineral enriched food dit 


ENRICHED FOOD DRINK 
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COACHING THE SCHOOLBOY PLAYER 


For his concluding installment, the former 
major league infielder touches every base 


ard A. Friberg 


this is the concluding installment of a series 

Hue articles by Bernard A. “Barney” Fri- 

% former major league star now coaching 
sus, Mass., High School. In his first in- 
+ last month, the author covered 
. catching, and outfielding. 


base 


HE first baseman must have a 
good pair of hands, so that he 
ean handle any kind of throw. 
} should reach for every throw, 
wait for it. As many runners are 
le by a step or less, it is extremely 
portant to stretch as far out as 
cible. This may mean the differ- 
se between “out” and “safe.” 
‘On good throws, he may touch the 
with either foot. If the throw is 
right, the left toe should touch 
ie bag. On throws to the left, the 
ght foot or toe should touch the 
on the infield side; that is, the 
away from the foul line. This 
fill prevent the baseman from being 
biked by the runner. 
‘The important thing to learn is 
pt to cross the feet when shifting 
nd the bag. This is a common 


take. 

On throws from the catcher, the 
fst baseman should put his left 

t on the bag and place his right 
pot in the base line toward second. 
it the same time, he should hold up 

glove for a target well inside the 
famond. The catcher thus will 
oid hitting the runner going to 


qn high school baseball, many 
ird strikes are dropped or get 
y from the catcher. In this con- 
ngency, the first baseman should 
ift into foul territory, keeping his 
fight foot on the base. 
‘A common mistake is trying to 
h a badly thrown ball without 
paving the bag. The recommended 
play is to leave the bag for the catch 
and to return for the touch-up. 
Where the boy tries to stretch out 
too far, there is strong danger of the 
ball getting away from him. 

The stretch is important, of 
course, but catching the ball comes 
first. This also holds true of low 
throws. It is better to leave the bag 
_ block the ball than to let it get 
y. 

Another common mistake is going 
too far in front of the second base- 
man for a ground ball. True, the first 
baseman must field grounders, but 
he should not go too far toward sec- 
ond for them. He should start for the 
ball, but must learn when to stop 


and quickly return to the bag. Most 
of the time, it will be easier for the 
second baseman to field the ball. 

The pitcher, having been taught 
to cover first on balls hit to that 
baseman, must get to the bag as soon 
as possible. The baseman should toss 
the ball underhand to him at least 
shoulder high, reaching him before 
he steps on the base. It is a difficult 
play and should be practiced at 
length. 

When holding a runner on first, 
the baseman should face the pitcher 
with the left foot near the foul line 
and the right near the corner of the 
base closest to second. Many boys 
straddle the bag, which is incorrect. 

As the pitcher throws to the plate, 
the first baseman should take a few 
steps toward second into fielding po- 
sition. If a bunt is in order, he 
should rush towards the plate. The 
catcher tells him where to throw, 
and the second baseman covers first. 

A first baseman backs up second 
on throws from the left fielder, but 
he shouldn’t stray too far from first 
as the runner may take liberties. 


Second base 


The second baseman must learn to 
cooperate with the shortstop. He 
fields ground balls in much the same 
manner as the shortstop. His throw, 
however, is much shorter. On fum- 
bles, he can save himself many er- 
rors by quickly picking up the ball 
with his throwing hand and tossing 
to first. 

With a right-handed batter up, 
the second baseman usually will 
cover second on a steal. Ordinarily, 
he will also cover on double plays 
from the third baseman. The short- 
stop covers on double plays from 
the pitcher, catcher, and first base- 
man, as he is facing first in good po- 
sition for the second throw. 

On bunts fielded by the pitcher, 
the second baseman must cover first, 
as the first baseman has also gone in. 
Sometimes he will have to sprint to 
the bag to get there on time. 

As previously explained, in 
breaking up a double steal (see last 
month’s installment under “catch- 
ing’) it is better for the second 
baseman to cover second, as he will 
be facing third when he catches the 
ball and thereby able to see if the 
runner on third is breaking for 
home. 

If he is, an attempt should be 
made to get him at the plate. Other- 


wise, the runner coming into second 
should be tagged. High school play- 
ers usually aren’t adept enough to 
break up this play; so the score must 
be considered when making the 
play. One thing is certain: Never let 
the winning run come in from third. 
The wise play here is to fake a 
throw to second and make a snap to 
third. 

On throws to the shortstop as he 
covers second, the ball should be 
thrown shoulder high. In most in- 
stances, the second baseman should 
turn to his right in making it. A hop 
is advisable with the left foot step- 
ping toward second. 

On hard hit balls to the left, the 
second baseman may occasionally 
make a full turn to the left in throw- 
ing to second. But this isn’t recom- 
mended. The player, as he turns, 
loses sight of second and is apt to 
throw wild. Therefore, the turn to 
the right is the better way. 

If the distance to second is short, 
an underhand toss is made, the 
thrower being careful not to fool 
the shortstop by tossing the ball 
with a long sweep of the arm. It is 
better to toss it with a short snap, 
so that the receiver can see it all the 
way. 

A second baseman’s most impor- 
tant play, of course, is the double 
killing. There is more than one way 
of doing this, but the important 
thing is to do it fast, always keep- 
ing in mind that the first part is the 
most important of all. The catch- 
word is: Make sure of getting the 
runner coming into second, then go 
for the other. 

The double play is somewhat com- 
plicated when explained in writing. 
It may be outlined as follows: First, 
the second baseman should get to 
the bag as soon as possible. If he ar- 
rives before the ball, he may strad- 
dle the bag. He then tags the bag 
with his right foot and throws si- 
multaneously by stepping with his 
left foot toward first. 

If the initial throw is to the right, 
he may slide the left foot over the 
base and, using the right foot as a 
brace, throw by stepping again with 
the left foot toward first. 

Many times, the throw must be 
taken on the run. It is then usually 
best to touch the bag with the foot 
that comes natural, then finish the 
play with a hop to the right foot and 
a throw with the left foot stepping 
toward first. Too many steps must 
be avoided, as time is the all-impor- 
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tant element on all double plays. 

The second baseman also catches 
all flies near the foul line in back 
of first, as the first baseman usually 
has a tough time with these. He also 
backs up second on attempted steals, 
when the shortstop is covering, and 
is ready to back up first on throws 
from the catcher. 


The shortstop 


A shortstop must be able to field 
ground balls both to his left and to 
his right. He must try to get in front 
of the ball. Only rarely does he field 
a ball from his side. 

His hardest play is a grounder 
deep to his right. The best way to 
field this ball is to get a good start 
the moment the ball is hit. Too many 
boys wait until the ball is well on its 
way before starting for it. The 
greatest shortstops admit that their 
secret is the start they get on the 
ball. 

As the ball is fielded, the right 
foot is used as a brake. If possible, 
especially if the shortstop has a 
powerful arm, the throw is made 
without taking an extra step. Most 
youngsters, however, are unable to 
do this. They should hop with the 
right foot, and then get rid of the 
ball as soon as possible. One of the 
biggest mistakes is taking too many 
steps before throwing. 


In stopping a ground ball, an in- 
fielder should never put his knee to 
the ground. On very hard hit balls 
the infielder may sometimes put his 
feet together and his knees out and 
block the ball. But the usual posi- 
tion for shortstopping is with the 
left foot slightly forward. The play- 
er is thus in position to throw. 


As in second base play, there are 
several ways of making a double 
play. The shortstop should use 
whichever is easiest for him. For in- 
stance, some players like to tag the 
bag, then go to the inside of the 
diamond to get rid of the ball. Oth- 
ers like to go to the outside of the 
diamond, while still others prefer to 
stand at the bag and throw. 

Don’t make it complicated for the 
boy. The following method is rec- 
ommended for youngsters: First, he 
should get to the bag as fast as his 
legs can carry him. As he runs, he 
yells, “Let’s have it!” or something 
similar to let the thrower know he’s 
all set. 

The ball should be thrown shoul- 
der high to him. As he catches it, he 
steps on the bag with his right foot 
and throws immediately, stepping 


toward first base. 
Many boys catch the ball, touch 
the bag and then take a step or two 


(Concluded on page 31) 
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E TEACHING OF DIVING SKILLS 


The Republic of El Salvador coach concludes his 
series with the half-gainer and somersault dives 


‘by Francis E. Noonan 


This is the third, and concluding, install- 
went of a series of three articles on diving 
oo Francis E. Noonan, swimming and diving 
‘ of the Republic of El Salvador in Cen- 


» tral America.” 


f-gainer 
4 HE half-gainer is introduced 
as a clown dive and treated as 
A such until the fear element 
"has been successfully coped with. 
| Before actually working on this 
‘dive, review some of the stunts em- 
to gain height. You may ap- 
‘point a leader to demonstrate them 
‘or you may do them yourself. At 
least ten stunts should be reviewed, 
"particularly the “miss” dive, which 
‘was described in the last install- 
“ment, and the “One-legged Dutch- 
man,” which will be outlined later 
in the article. 
' he actual teaching of the half- 
‘gainer is begun on land. The group 
is broken up into pairs, with each 
© team standing side by side. One boy 
| puts his hand on the shoulder of his 
partner and kicks his leg overhead, 
‘throwing his head back at the same 
_ His partner assists by supporting 
him at the waist, thus preventing 
him from falling. 
' Tell them to visualize a football 
| just in front of their feet. The object 
‘must be kicked up over their heads. 
At the same time, they must watch 
its progress by bending their heads 
_ backwards. 
® The kick must be up towards the 
“sky and not forward. Each boy tries 
| this several times, always with the 
help of his partner. 
| The squad may then progress to 
the board. Without using the three 
| steps and hurdle, they run to the 
' end of the board and perform the 
_ same skill. 
The fear of hitting the board with 
| the back of the head will usually 
be uppermost in the minds of the 
boys. To eliminate it, explain that 
the forward momentum of the run 
will carry them out even farther 
than they’re accustomed to going. 
An atmosphere of recklessness 
may be found helpful in putting this 
dive across. Have a volunteer make 
the first attempt. Boys gain confi- 
dence from seeing one of their 
| friends set an example. 


b> 


_ _*The first installment covered the front 

and k approaches, controlled stunts, 

bouncing the board, and the front and back 

dives. The second article covered the half 

_ 4nd full twists, the front somersault, the 

4 and back jack-knives, the front jack 
_ With a half twist, and recreation dives. 


Each diver should make five or 
six attempts, trying each time for 
more height and speed in the turn. 

The dive is left at this stage. At- 
tempting the half-gainer with the 
proper approach and hurdle calls 
for keener kinesthetic senses than 
the boys now possess. 


Back somersault 


The back sommy, being an easy 
dive, is now introduced. Why delay 
teaching it if it is so easily learned? 
Well, being a simple dive to learn 
and a pleasant dive to do, if it were 
introduced before the back dive was 
thoroughly learned, the boys would 
be apt to do nothing but back som- 
ersaults. 

The back dive is a blind dive. 


Half-Gainer 


(Cornelia Gilissen, Olympic Diver) 


The idea in this dive is to get the 
front of your hips into the air. As 
shown, the dive is executed with a two- 
legged takeoff. The diver takes an un- 
hurried, but high, hurdle and lets the 
momentum take her up. She throws her 
hips up towards the sky and looks back- 
wards for the water. The body is arched 
beautifully, assuring a perfect entry. As 
she enters the water, the legs are 
straight and together, the toes pointed, 
the back arched, and the arms nicely 
leading. 


You must feel it from the very be- 
ginning, as it is impossible to see 
the board or water until the entry. 

This doesn’t hold true for the 
back somersault. Once the initial 
movement is made, the board and 
water are clearly seen. The boys 
soon learn to use these points for 
adjusting their entries. 

As a land drill, line up the squad 
arm distance apart, as if in prepara- 
tion for a back dive. Using the 
proper arm movements, they make 
several high back jumps. The arms 
are left in an upward stretched po- 
sition. This helps in the obtaining of 
height. It has nothing to do with the 
actual back somersault, only so far 
as good height influences all dives. 

The boys continue these arm 
movements, but instead of jumping 
into the air and throwing their arms 
upward, the head and arms are 
thrown backwards. At the same 
time, one knee is brought force- 
fully to the chest. 

During this group practice on 
land, check each boy at least once. 


The stagger system may facilitate 
the checkup. That is, as you pass 
down the line, have only one boy 
at a time do the exercise. The sec- 
ond boy does not begin until the 
first has finished, and so on down 
the line. 

On the board, the boys work from 
a back-dive position. They do sev- 
eral back jumps for height with a 
feet-first entry. The jumps are the 
same as those just practiced on land. 

The next step is a high back dive 
in which the head and arms are 
thrown back harder and sooner 
than is customary. While this move- 
ment will force the diver to go 
over a little too far, it is a great aid 
in the step that follows. 

The diver is instructed to repeat 
the previous stunt but, as the feet 
leave the board, he tries to put them 
through the upstretched arms. The 
resulting somersault usually will be 
low, causing the boy to enter the 
water in a tucked position. 

The last step merely calls for a 
proper entry, which is produced by 
thrusting the feet downward and 
forward, and raising the upper part 
of the body. 

As the boys practice this dive, 
rapid improvement will be noted. It 
will give them no end of confidence 
to be able to execute the turn in the 
air and to enter the water in a 
straight position with the legs to- 
gether and extended and the arms 
at the sides. 

For this reason, it is advisable to 
work especially hard on the gaining 
of height as well as on the opening 
technique. Both these skills involve 
little or no risk of injury. 


Review 


A quick review of all the dives 
thus far learned should be the next 
step in the practice regimen. Before 
each dive is attempted, the instruc- 
tor should give a concise description 
of the essential ingredients. This 
may be done by saying, “You have 
to think of such and such move- 
ments, etc.,” enumerating them 
slowly and clearly. 

Each diver makes three attempts, 
going to the instructor for criticism 
after each try. 

The descriptions that most clearly 
convey the “idea’’ of the various 
dives are as follows: 

Arc Dive. With a good approach 
and hurdle, try diving over a barrel 

(Continued on page 36) 
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The Australian Davis Cuppers: 


Quist, stop-volleying, and Bromwich, his partner; 


Hopman and Crawford, foreground, 


SOME VARIATIONS OF NET PLAY 


John A, Kraft, Jr., author of "Science and 
Mechanics of Lawn Tennis" and coach of the 
Junior Davis Cuppers in 1939, has been ten- 
nis instructor at the Memphis Country Club 
since 1938. 


INNING tennis today is 

played both in the neigh- 

borhood of the baseline 
and inside the service court. It is a 
game of drive and volley; a game 
predicated on sound ground strokes 
and given authority by the player’s 
command of the net. 

Going to the net after a forcing 
drive entails certain risks. But if 
the attacker has the equipment, the 
onus is on the opponent. Deployed 
at the center of the net, the at- 
tacker is able to cover almost the 
entire court. 

Last May, the author expounded 
the standard net shots in an article 
entitled, “Volleying Angles in the 
Forecourt.” Following are some va- 
riations that will greatly add to the 
effectiveness of forecourt play and 
establish new confidence at the net. 

Consider the lob return. Because 
the advance to the net is often pre- 
ceded by a forcing drive deep in 


By John Kraft, Jr. 


opponent’s territory, the adversary 
may lob rather than attempt a diffi- 
cult passing shot. If the first drive 
has been directed to the forecourt 
corner, the following variation of 
the overhead smash is highly effec- 
tive. 

From an orthodox backswing, the 
stroke is continued across the right 
shoulder and contacts the ball above 
and to the right of the head. The 
variation consists of a rolling of the 
wrist in counter-clockwise fashion 
immediately before contact with the 
descending return. The racket’s face 
is then at a right or ninety-degree 
angle to the net. 

Thus struck, the ball careers to 
the right, dropping close to the net 
and bounding sharply to the left of 
the opponent’s backhand. 

Naturally, this return should be 
used discriminately. Perhaps its 
most strategic use is when the op- 
ponent is in back of the baseline 
anticipating a smash placement. 

The second variation is an answer 
to the drop shot. It is made by ad- 
vancing with the racket held close 
to the right leg and extended per- 


pendicular to the court surface. 

Upon gaining a position at right 
angles to the net, the attacker tilts 
the racket face at an angle of forty- 
five degrees. The stroke is made 
by flexing the racket arm with a 
brusque upward motion, meeting 
the ball on the rise. Thus, the re- 
turn is sharply angled into the op- 
ponent’s right forecourt. 

In the stroke, the head of the 
racket moves only from its position 
near the ground to a point level 
with the right shoulder. A more se- 
vere angle may be obtained by fur- 
ther favoring the leading bevel be- 
fore contact. 

Third of these net offensives is 
the stop-volley. Many times, es- 
pecially in doubles, the opponent 
drives blazing forehand and back- 
hand returns across the net in an 
effort to dislodge forecourt adver- 
saries. These shots are usually fired 
from the baseline and are therefore 
particularly vulnerable to the stop- 
volley. 

The shot is made either with the 
body at a right angle to the net or 

(Concluded on page 45) 
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Right Now “STICK TO YOUR NETTING.” Preserve your 
present sports nets. Keep them in repair. YOU are playing a great part 
in this fight for Freedom by maintaining the strength, health and morale 
of our Youth... . and the time may come when nets, cables and tapes will 
be impossible to obtain. We’re out to help you all we can, with NEW 
NETS, but have patriotic patience if we should fall down on deliveries. 


The Following Gold Medal Nets Are Still Obtainable 
Through Your Sporting Goods Dealer 


BACK STOPS ENCLOSURE NETS 
For Baseball and Tennis For tennis courts—cotton roped 
top and bottom 
BADMINTON NETS GOAL NETS 
Brown or white For Basketball, Field Hockey, Ice 


Hockey, Lecrosse, Soccer, Water Polo 


AERA S, BATTING GOLF CAGES 


for indoor and outdoor practice 


TENNIS NETS 
BASEBALL BACKSTOP The famous “Champion” and “Dread- 
NETS nought,’ also Gold Medal Double 


Center, Double Twine Top — and for 
Made to detailed specifications Hand, Paddle and Ring Tennis 


DIVIDING NETS VOLLEY BALL NETS 


For gymnasium use, made to order Black or white, with patented rope loops 


Either tarred or white 


Our Complete Catalog Is Yours for the Asking 


THE LINEN THREAD CO,, INC. 


60 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 
BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE GLOUCESTER 


By 


Tom Jones, developer of Charles “Chuck” 
Fenske and Walter Mehl among a host of oth- 
ers, has been coaching track at the University 
of Wisconsin for almost three decades. John 
©. Towle, a member of the current Badger 
squad, holds the state scholastic 1!00-yard 
dash and low hurdle records. 


HEN the Finn, Paavo 
Nurmi, was once asked by 
reporters for the secret of 


his success, he answered, “The best 
way to learn to run is to run.” 

This statement is partly true, and 
may have been more so at the time. 
But today running is a finely devel- 
oped art that has to be coached and 
studied, not just “picked up.” 

If an individual practiced every 
day, he would develop a fairly good 
stride and fairly good form. But 
without coaching and a study of the 
proper technique, the finer points 
would escape him. Then, again, this 
is the age of the automobile. People 
no longer trot to and from the mar- 
ket, as Nurmi is supposed to have 
done. 

The modern athlete must be 
taught the technique of running. He 
must concentrate on the details of 
form, training, and strategy. Con- 
tinual record breaking year after 
year proves the point. The modern 
man isn’t a better physical speci- 
men than his progenitor. Yet rec- 
ords keep on being smashed. 

In 1890, John Owen set a world’s 
record in the 100-yard dash with 10 
seconds flat. Today the record is 9.4, 
and sprinters finish under 10 re- 
peatedly. The answer is clear when 
you discover that Owen ran from a 
standing start, while the moderns 
use the expeditious crouch. 

Track events are classified into 
definite groups. The sprints, namely 
the 100 and 220 yard dashes, are in 


TRACK ISN'T JUST RUNNING 


Tom Jones and John O. Towle 


the “explosive’’ category—necessi- 
tating a short burst of power. Dis- 
tant races, such as the 880 yard run 
and the mile, are in the “endurance” 
group. 

Hurdle races are in the “explo- 
sive plus endurance” category. A 
hurdler must have a short burst of 
speed and power, and also stamina 
to keep clearing the 10 barriers. 

The event usually considered the 
toughest is the 440 yard run. The 
race combines explosiveness, en- 
durance, and strength. It is short 
enough to necessitate a burst of 
speed, yet long enough to require 
much stamina. 


The sprints 


Offhand, the sprints are usually 
considered the easiest to run. The 
100-yard dash, for example, usu- 
ally lasts less than 11 seconds. What 
the average fan does not realize, 
however, is that the very shortness 
of the race necessitates meticulous 
attention to the finest details. 

A good start is all-important. 
When left at post, a sprinter does 
not have much time to catch up. 

Thus, his first move in going into 
the crouch is to dig holes that feel 
comfortable. As a rule, the front 
hole is dug from 6 to 10 inches back 
of the starting line—about 2% 
inches deep. The position for the 
rear hole, which is 3% inches deep, 
is determined by placing the right 
knee on the ground so that it comes 
on a line with the ball of the front 
foot. 

Tall men can place their holes 12 
to 34 inches farther back from the 
starting line. Another variation is 
the Drew start, where the front foot 
is about 18 inches from the line and 


the drive generates from both feet, 

Once in the holes, a sprinter myst 
consider the position of his entire 
body. His hands should be held g 
that the ground contact is either 
with the fingers and the thumbs, the 
second joint of the fingers and 
thumbs, or the thumbs and knuckles 
of the fingers. His arms are straight 
down, but not tense; his head in 
line with the spine and not too far 
back; and his eyes cast about 20 to 
30 yards ahead. 

The runner rests easily with most 
of his weight on the knee. On the 
get-set command, the body inclines 
well forward, with the weight shift- 
ing to the front leg and hands. The 
back knee is about 8 inches from the 
ground. 

At the gun, the sprinter springs 
off both feet, with most of the drive 
coming from the rear foot. 

His stride is short and rapid for 
the first 10 yards. The stride length- 
ens with the speed, the best stride 
being between 7% and 9 feet. After 
15 or 20 yards of rising gradually, 
the body assumes an erect position. 

When full running stride is 
reached, the arms are worked vig- 
orously — not the shoulders —and 
swing obliquely upward and for- 
ward to a line directly in front of 
the middle of the chest. They swing 
all the way back, flexed at the 
elbow. 

There are four ways of finishing 
a dash race. The Craig method calls 
for throwing the hands up over the 
head. Another and probably better 
way is to hit the tape by turning the 
shoulder into it. The Drew tech- 
nique is to extend the arms forward 
as the tape is reached. Some run- 
ners jump at the finish, but this is 
not recommended. 
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The hurdle race is a_ beautiful 
thing to watch for its combination of 
speed and body coordination. There 
are differences between the low and 
high hurdles, however, that force 
individual consideration. 

The high hurdler rises to an up- 
right position sooner and more 
abruptly than the sprinter or low 
hurdler. The greatest speed com- 
patible with steadiness is the aim 
during the first 15 yards, in which 
seven strides are taken. 

In clearing the sticks, the forward 
leg and opposite arm are placed 
straight forward over the hurdle. 
Some hurdlers, like Ed Smith of 
Wisconsin, 1940 Big Ten indoor 
champion, and Freddie Wolcott of 
Rice, one of the best timber-toppers 
in the nation, place both arms 
straight forward over the hurdle. 
This pulls the body down more 
quickly, eliminating a float. It is 
now widely used. 

The rear leg is drawn up and out 
to the side. The body is bent for- 
ward from the waist, with the back 
relaxed and the stomach drawn in. 

A normal leap is from 11 to 12 
feet-—7 to 8 feet from the take-off 
to the hurdle and 4 to 5 feet from 
the hurdle to the landing. 

The hurdler gets down to the 
ground as quickly as possible after 
clearing the barrier. The two-arm 
lunge has already been mentioned 
as an aid. In connection with it, the 
rear leg should be whipped over 
fast, and the front leg snapped down 
quickly. 

Three strides are taken between 
high hurdles, with each succeeding 
stride longer than the one before. 
The arm swing, as in the sprints, is 
vigorous, and the eyes are glued on 
the hurdle ahead. 

After clearing the last hurdle, the 
Tunner immediately picks up a 
sprinter’s stride and hits the tape 
with the head and body slightly in- 
clined forward. 

The low hurdles differ from the 


ONE OF THE GREAT 440 men of the day, Al Diebolt of Colgate uses a long, 
driving stride to go places. In the best traditions of quartermiling, he lands 
farther back on the ball of his foot than in sprinting and employs a more relaxed 
arm action. The arms are not pumped as vigorously, and don't come up as high. 


highs in form. Low hurdling takes 
the form of an elongated stride with 
a leap of approximately 13 feet. The 
intention is to clear the hurdle with 
a natural stride. No attempt is made 
to step as close over the hurdle as 
possible. In a word, there is more 
sprint and less spread. 

The low hurdler must be careful 
to get the right number of strides to 
the first obstacle. Usually 10 strides 
are taken to the first barrier, and 
seven between hurdles. 


Middle distances 


Middle distance running includes 
such events as the quarter-mile and 
the half-mile runs. The 440 man 
starts the same as sprinters, because 
of the closeness of his race to a dash. 
He runs with a long, elastic stride, 
and with a more relaxed arm action 
than that of sprinters. The knees are 
drawn up well and the running is 
done more on the lower ball of the 
foot than is the case in sprints. 

Because of the impossibility of 
running more than 300 yards at top 
speed, the quarter-miler must slow 
down a little somewhere in the race, 
into a free, relaxed stride that per- 
mits easy breathing. 

In the half-mile, it is usually nec- 
essary to sprint 50 or 60 yards to 
obtain a favorable position; so the 
sprinting start is used here also. The 
half-miler carries his body more 
upright than the sprinter, with his 
head in a natural position and his 
hands held loosely. 

The actual running is on the ball 
of the foot. The arms are carried 
lower than in the quarter mile and 
the breathing is more regular. 

When hitting the last turn, the 
runner should go to the front. To do 
this, he must gather himself for a 


sprint—coming up on the toes, lean- 
ing a little farther forward, and 
working the arms more vigorously. 


Distance running 


In distance running, the technique 
hasn’t changed much in the last 20 
years. We are still coaching the 
same fundamentals. However, more 
emphasis is placed on developing 
speed. A study of Cunningham, 
Fenske, Rice, and other outstanding 
performers shows more knee lift 
and less rear lift of the lower leg, 
with a ball-heel landing of the re- 
covery leg. 

Ankle suppleness in permitting 
the heel to touch the ground gently 
is also taught. When the body is di- 
rectly over the foot on the ground 
(center of stride), both knees are 
together. The forward knee bends 
slightly as the runner rocks forward 
on the foot, causing a falling action. 
Following this comes the drive off 
the rear foot. 

If the push is made too early in 
the falling action, part of the energy 
is directed upward. A runner should 
move forward without lifting the 
body. This is called timing the kick. 
One should try to cultivate a low 
gliding action in order to conserve 
strength for the last quarter drive. 
The breathing should be deep and 
even, through both the mouth and 
the nose, and an effort should be 
made to cultivate a breathing cycle. 


Most of the strategy in running is 
reserved for the distance races. This 
strategy is developed mainly from a 
careful study of pace. Milers like 
Tommie Coniff and Joie Ray ran 
their quarters in varying times. 
Nurmi, the human clock, taught the 
trackmen of this country the impor- 
tance of pace. 
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COACHING NOTES FOR SPRINTERS 


By Franklyn Whitney 


Franklyn Whitney, track coach at Baldwin 
High School in Birmingham, Mich., originally 
prepared this material for a track clinic at 
Wayne University. “Here in Birmingham," he 
writes, “we give each of our sprinting can- 
didates a copy of these notes and hold them 
responsible for the contents. As a coach can- 
not handle each boy individually in the early 
practices, and as this is the very time basic 
fundamentals must be stressed, materials of 
this sort may prove a great help." 


SPRINTER’S LIFE, as far as 
A track is concerned, may be 

divided into three phases. 
The first is preliminary training or 
conditioning. The activities during 
this period vary with the individual 
candidate, the length of the season, 
and the climatic conditions. 

The following points play a major 
role in this work: 

1. Each candidate must present to 
his coach a physical check-up sheet 
that certifies he is physically fit to 
participate in the track program. 
His teeth, tonsils, heart, lungs, kid- 
neys, and general physical condition 
must be in a healthy state. 

2. He must maintain an optimistic 
mental attitude that is conducive at 
all times to maximum effort. 

3. He must observe a well-chosen 
diet and good daily health habits. 

4. He must check his feet daily, 
and wear clean, loose, and warm 
equipment. 

The coach should personally guide 
him through such early season ex- 
ercises as jogging, rope skipping, 
calisthenics for the trunk, arms and 
legs , breathing, starting, stretching, 
toeing, relaxing, balancing, form 
running, warm-ups, striding, and 
special “concentrations” on actions 
of feet, arms, and body angle. 

After from three to five weeks of 
this sort of work, the sprinter 
should be ready to enter into more 
highly specialized fields of endeavor. 
This involves a full knowledge on 
his part of the techniques of his 
event and the developing of maxi- 
mum speed and endurance. His first 
consideration will be to starting. 
Either the “bunch” or “medium” 
type start may be used. 

For the “bunch” start, the toe of 
the back foot is placed opposite the 
heel of the front foot while in a 
standing position. The average dis- 
tance from the starting line for the 
front starting block is approximate- 
ly 19 inches. The back block is about 
29 inches from the scratch line. 

The lateral spacing of the foot 
supports depends on the width of 
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The latera! spacing of the foot supports depends 
the width of the hips and the thickness of the thighs 


the hips and the thickness of the 
thighs. Ordinarily they are about 
two inches apart. 

The hands are placed just back 
of the starting line so that the 
weight rests on the thumbs and fin- 
gers. The “take-your-marks” posi- 
tion calls for a full extension of the 
arms; they are not flexed at the el- 
bows. The arms also are placed wide 
enough apart so that they will not 
cramp or interfere with the knees. 

The hips are placed in an elevated 
position about 25 degrees higher 
than the shoulders. 

The head is carried in a natural 
relaxed position, with the eyes fo- 
cused in the direction of the run. 
The head is never turned. On the 
“get set” command, the hips are 
merely raised. 

The “medium” type starter starts 
with the knee of the back leg oppo- 
site the front of the arch of the front 
foot. His blocks are set about 15 and 
34 inches from the scratch line. His 
hips are not carried as high as in the 
“bunch” start and the trunk weight 
is not so far forward. The other 
points vary only slightly. 


Take your marks 


Briefly the sprinter masters the 
technique of the starting commands 
in this fashion: 

On the signal, “take your marks,” 
he adjusts himself in a way that al- 
lows him to assume quickly a po- 
sition from which maximum driv- 
ing power may be secured. At this 
stage, the body is relaxed with most 
of the weight over the right knee, 
which is resting on the track. 

On “get set” he raises his hips 
into starting position, throwing the 
weight forward on the feet and 
hands. The arms serve to balance 
the body. A deep breath may be 
taken, slightly exhaled, and held. 
The ‘body is tense. 

The gun causes a reflex move- 
ment which starts the sprinter on 
his way. This last technique is far 
more important than any of the 
previous adjustments. As the speed 
of the start is involved in this 
phase, careful consideration should 
be given to it. 

The initial drive against the 
blocks is made by the back leg 
which is folowed almost instanta- 
neously by the front leg. The amount 
of individual drive by the legs 
varies somewhat with the foot spac- 
ing. The farther apart the feet, the 


more even the drive. Too uch 
drive by the front foot wil] lift the 
starter too soon. 

As the rear leg is driven againg 
the block, the opposite arm jis 
thrust down the track while the 
other is thrust back. Maximum ef. 
fort should be used in the arm 
drives. 


Along with the application ¢ 
force by the legs and arms, the 
shoulders are raised higher than the 
hips. The hips and shoulders grad- 
ually straighten the trunk lean. 

The right foot strikes the groun 
about 18 to 28 inches in front of the 
starting line. This is the shortes, 
step of the race. 

Simultaneous with the pushing of 
the right foot on the track, the left 
is thrust from its block and takes, 
stride a little longer than the right, 
The trunk is now slightly straighter 
and the arms are working hard for 
balance and speed. 

During the next few strides, the 
sprinter rapidly attempts to galvan- 
ize the body into full speed. He 
executes a powerful backward 
thrust by extending the knees and 
ankles. 

The body is generated to full 
speed, without wabbling, head 
shaking, arm crossing in front of 
the chest, or other wastes of energy. 

In the full-speed strides, the trunk 
angle remains constant and the steps 
are uniform in length. The heels are 
carried high under the buttocks. As 
the thighs swing forward to a po- 
sition almost horizontal with the 
ground, the feet are moved forward, 
then downward and backwards ina 
pawing motion. 

The feet contact the ground al- 
most directly under the center of 
weight with the knees bent only 
slightly. The toes point straight 
ahead or slightly inward, with the 
heels sinking until they almost 
touch the ground. At this time force 
is applied with a backward thrust 
of the legs. 

The body bounds only slightly: 
The head is held naturally. The 
arms counter-balance any t 
sway. They are swung from the) 
shoulders with little movement i 
the elbows, which are bent at about 
a 45-degree angle. Their front 
swing should not be higher than the 
chin. In the backswing the hands, 
which are kept moving close and 
parallel to the hips, should not be 


(Concluded on page 25) 
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LET'S 99 SOMETHING axzout THAT DUST! 


HY put up with annoying dust conditions 

any longer! Dust is an expensive nuisance 
and a definite menace to health. Today, as never 
before, health deserves top priority. 

GULF SANI-SOIL-SET will eliminate the 
dust-nuisance problem on playground and other 
unpaved grounds quickly and positively. It is an 
odorless, non-staining light colored liquid of 


petroleum base which coats and permeates sur- 


GULF SANI-SOIL-SET 
treated soil does not blow 
away even under severe 
wind conditions as shown 
in the photo below. GULF 
SANI-SET-SOIL keeps dust 
in its place. 


face soil evenly leaving a fresh, clean surface, 
uniform in color and free from glare. It is easy to 
apply; is not a tar. 

One treatment per year or season is usually 
sufficient since GULF SANI-SOIL-SET resists 
evaporation caused by the direct rays of the sun 
and washing out by rain. It contains mild germi- 
cides which kill many forms of bacteria found 
in dirt. Users report no objectionable tracking 
or staining. 

Why delay longer? Write today for the booklet 
giving complete information about this modern, 


proven dust allayer. 


| eg GULLY SANI-SOIL- SET 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company sc 
3800 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me, without obligation, a copy of the new 
booklet “Gulf Sani-Soil-Set — the modern proven agent for 
controlling dust.” 


Name 
Title 


Address 
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COACHING THE 


By W. Harold O'Connor 


A frequent contributor to ‘Scholastic 
Coach,"" W. Harold O'Connor has coached 
baseball, track, and cross-country at Burrill- 
ville High School in Harrisville, R |., for 17 


years. 


HAT high school baseball 
coach hasn’t had at least 
one game frittered away by 


injudicious coaching at first or third 
base? 


How many times have you seen a 
runner’s bewildered expression as 
he hesitated, waiting for a sign, just 
long enough to become an easy out 
at second? Nearly every coach has 
a dozen runs a year thrown away 
by faulty base coaching. 


What can you do about it? A pan- 
acea is impossible. You’ve just got 
to take the time to train your base 
coaches. This is one of the most 
neglected phases of schoolboy base- 
ball. 


Students of major league ball 
probably have noticed that the 
baseline coaches are old hands at 
the game. As players, they were 
noted for shrewd split-second judg- 
ment. They are now on the lines be- 
cause they know when to take 
chances and when to be conserva- 
tive. 


Let this be your guide in selecting 
your coaches. Choose your more ex- 
perienced players. Try them out in 
practice games. Give them play sit- 
uations and check their judgments. 
Determine their daring or cautious- 
ness, their alertness or slothfulness. 


Don’t be surprised if the brighter 
boys don’t make the best coaches. 
Some are too daring for the job. The 
fellow who is calm under fire is 
your best bet. 

Once the coaches have been se- 
lected, your real job begins. Many 
of them will have no idea of the 
value of a good position. So, first, 
show them where to stand in the 
coaching boxes. 

With first unoccupied, the first 
base coach stands in the section of 
his box nearest the plate. From 
here, he may quickly signal the hit- 
ter to round the bag or race straight 
across. 

The runner should be exhorted to 
run at top speed without looking at 
the ball, especially on fly balls. 
Nearly every runner can make sec- 
ond on a muff. If there’s a man on 
first, the coach should warn the hit- 
ter not to pass him. 

On ground balls that escape the 


HIGH SCHOOL BASE COA 


The boys on the lines should know 
take chances and when to be con 


infield, the runner should be in- 
structed to make his turn. Train 
your coach to watch the ball closely 
on hits to the outfield. A runner on 
second is a scoring threat, and a 
fumble in the outfield may get him 
there. 

Keep impressing on the coach the 
importance of always knowing the 
score, the number of outs, the 
strength of the outfielders’ arms, 
and the defensive alignment. 

Above all, make him use both his 
arms and his voice, especially the 
former. Runners at full speed can 
see arm signals better than they can 
hear shouted directions. After you 
have told this to the coach several 
times, repeat it for emphasis. Even 
then you may sometimes feel you 
have an armless wonder out there. 
Schoolboys have an unhappy fac- 
ulty for forgetting things. 

With a runner on first, move the 
coach nearer the bag, but don’t let 
him stand behind the first baseman 
so that he loses sight of the pitcher. 
At this time, he informs the runner 
of the number of outs and the ne- 
cessity of sliding into second to 
break up a double play. 

He keeps the runner on the base 
until the pitcher steps on the rub- 
ber. The runner may then be per- 
mitted to take his lead. The coach 
checks this lead, then turns his at- 
tention to the pitcher. He watches 
for movements of his left foot and 
shoulder, as these signs usually pre- 
cede any wheel toward first. 

After the delivery, the coach 


~ 
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watches the first baseman for 4 
quick pick-off play. The runner ha 
his back to the baseman and cannot 
see a quick cut to the bag. 

On short fly balls, the coach lets 
the runner go down halfway. How- 
ever, if there are other runners who 
are tagging up for a possible ad- 
vance, the runner on first may b 
instructed likewise. On throws to 
the plate or to third, he can easily 


go to second. 


The third base coach 


Place your best coach on thi 
base. In pre-game practice, have 
him notice the throwing arms of the 
opposing outfielders. Ordinarily, in 
high school baseball, a runner 
first should be able to reach third 
on a hit to right field. With one out, 
this is a good chance to take. 

On hits to left center or left field, 
the chances are against the runner 
making third because of the short 
throw. Hence, with none out, it’s 
poor baseball to take such a chance. 

When a runner reaches second, 
the coach tells him to stay on the 
bag until the pitcher takes the rub- 
ber. He also warns him to stay put 
on hard hit balls to the right of the 
shortstop; that is, with less than two 
out. The runner advances only upon 
seeing the bali go through. 

On a fly to right, the runner is 
told to tag up so that he may 
advance after the catch. Another 
coaching responsibility, with a man 

(Concluded on page 34) 
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ONE MORE DETOUR... 


IX TIMES in a century-and-a-half, the 
& swift and peaceful progress of America has 
swerved temporarily from its peaceful course 
... Six times we have been detoured into war 
by enemies who misunderstood our love of 
peace, and interpreted it as weakness. 


After each of these historic detours, we have 
gotten back on the road again: the road that 
has led us to higher attainments than any 
other nation has yet attained. 


Once again we are on such a detour: in a war we 
did not seek, and which our enemies will one 
day regret seeking. Once again we have deferred 
our peaceful progress and have dedicated every 
effort to getting through that detour. And once 


again—when we are through—we shall turn 
our eyes towards greater horizons... towards 
new achievements through scienceand industry 
—new things for a new and greater America. 


Here at RCA, this is our creed ... and we fear 
neither today nor tomorrow. We know that 
when this war is won, radio has many con- 
tributions to make to our way of life. New 
techniques of broadcasting. Television. New 
applications of radio science to industrial 
production. Facsimile ... the list is endless. 


eee eee eee 


And we know, too, that the war will : 

be won. That’s as sure as History : Aral Hater! 

...as certain as the course of Amer- : ~_ = 
BONDS 


» 


ican Destiny has always been! 


RCA VICTOR 
Audio Visual Service 


Educational Department, RCA Manufacturing Company, Inc., Camden, New Jersey 
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AN ADMINISTRATOR LOOKS AT SIX-MAN 


Mansfield's principal advises playing the game q} 
on evenings that do not conflict with other active, 


By Lewis E. Flinn 


Lewis E. Flinn, principal of Mansfield, Ill. 
Community High School, looks at six-man 
football from the administrator's point of view. 


IGH school administrators 

contemplating additions to 

their fall sports programs 
would do well to explore the po- 
tentialities of six-man football; as- 
suming, of course, that some form 
of football isn’t already on the pro- 
gram. 

A wide field lies open for the six- 
man game. We know that football 
is without doubt the most popular 
of all fall sports. Yet the 1l-man 
game is played by only about 40 
percent of our high schools. An- 
other 40 percent would adopt the 
game tomorrow, but for certain ob- 
stacles. 


These usually take two forms: 
first, lack of material due to small 
boy enrollments; and, second, lack 
of finances. 


The interest invariably is there, 
both on the part of the student body 
and the administration. All that is 
needed is assistance over the obsta- 
cles. 

This may seem a large order. But 
it can be filled. The answer is six- 
man football. Here is a game that 
may be operated at half the cost of 
the regulation game and with half 
the number of players. 

We don’t say replace your 11- 
man game with the offspring. But 
if you can’t afford the real thing, 
six-man is the perfect substitute. 

Six-man football had no trouble 
selling itself in our area. The first 
year, it was adopted by four schools. 
The following year at least six more 
schools joined the fold and others 
started seriously considering it. 

Every school that has tried the 
game has been completely satisfied. 
The action itself is spectacular. It 
combines the popular features of 
both 1ll-man football and basket- 
ball. Usually the scores are much 
higher than in the older game. 

Financially, we have found it a 
paying proposition—when played at 
night. As an afternoon game, it has 
not paid as too many would-be 
spectators are kept away by their 
jobs. 

In each of our two nocturnal sea- 
sons, the receipts of the opening 
game were about $115. The gate 
dropped off a little for the second 
game, but still went above $100. 
As the nights got cooler later in the 
season, the attendance naturally de- 


creased. But the receipts never fell 
below $50. 

The receipts for the first year, 
from four home games, just about 
paid for the equipment for 18 play- 
ers, all transportation, and officials. 


The field 


Since everyone is more or less 
acquainted with the layout of a 
regulation football field, the six- 
man layout is hardly a problem. The 
only difference is one of size. The 
six-man field is 40 by 80 yards, as 
compared to 53% by 100 in the 
parent game. 


It is especially vital for the field 
to be smooth and well-sodded, as 
there is considerably more running 
in six-man than in the regulation 
game. Rough fields encourage ankle 
and leg injuries. 

If you intend floodlighting your 
field, do a thorough job of it. Many 
fields are insufficiently lighted. Arti- 
ficial illumination is deceiving. It is 
one thing to view a lighted field 
from the standpoint of general 
illumination and quite another to 
employ the illumination, as in fol- 
lowing the flight of a ball through 
the air. 


Perhaps the minimum satisfactory 
illumination is represented by 
twelve 1500-watt bulbs with good 
reflectors, properly adjusted. Su- 
perior illumination may be obtained 
through the addition of two more 
bulbs on each side of the field, mak- 
ing a total of 16. This is desirable 
if the expense is not prohibitive. 


Reducing expenses 


Economy may be effected by 
using lights from other sources. 
Many communities, for example, 
have lamps on hand from such 
recreational pastimes as_ softball. 
They make a good start toward 
equipping a football field. They can 
be supplemented with a few well- 
chosen reflectors, thereby keeping 
expenses at a minimum. 

Usually the local light and power 
company will be able to furnish 
the needed new equipment and to 
help with the installation at a 
minimum charge. They have the 
equipment for installing the poles 
and can do it to the best advan- 
tage. Usually they are public- 
spirited and pleased to cooperate 
in advancing the activities and in- 
terests of the local school. 
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Equipment is always a 
nancial consideration. Cheap equ; 
ment, especially in the wy 
shoulder pads and Pants, is 
economy and. dangerous, g 
economy engenders added injuri 
to the boys and also a shorter 
riod of serviceability for the equip. 
ment itself. 


Major §. 


Above all, the equipment shoul 
be chosen for the protection of the 
players. This can be done at a mpg. 
erate cost. On the basis of Current 
prices, good serviceable equipmen; 
can be purchased for about $18 per 
player. 

This equipment is neither th 
cheapest nor the most expensive 
and includes helmet, shoulder pads, 
one-piece pants, jersey with numer. 
als, supporter, sweat sox, and Teg. 
ulation six-man shoes. 


Extra equipment, such as first-aig 
materials, blocking dummy, balk 
etc., will cost less than $50. Thy 
you needn’t go over $320 to equip 
fully a squad of 15. About $50 may 
be sliced from this “nut” by re. 
quiring the boys to purchase their 
own shoes, sox, and supporters, 
many schools do. 

In poor communities this is not 
recommended, of course. 

A somewhat minor problem js 
that of officiating. The average 1l- 
man official thinks the six-ma 
game is a breeze. Unfortunately, 
this is not the case. There are in- 
portant and critical differences. 

We have found that the best 
practice is to interest a_ sufficient 
number of good officials in devoting 
their full-time to six-man officiat- 
ing. We assign them to certain 
games, in a manner similar to that 
used in big league baseball. 

This assures the officials of enough 
work to make it worth their while 
and, at the same time, assures the 
school of superior officiating. 


Added suggestions 


Following are a summary of the 
foregoing suggestions plus several 
additional recommendations. 

1. Play the game at night, if a 
all possible, on evenings that do 
not conflict with other community 
activities. We have found Thursday 
night very satisfactory. 

2. Purchase good, — substantial 
equipment. Protection should be the 
first consideration. Good equipment 
will give greater service. 

(Concluded on page 56) 
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HOW TO BRING 


UP -TO- PAR 


Spring Checkup and Servicing 
Make Floodlights Last Longer 


Fans expect fast games full of real entertainment when 
they attend night tilts under the lights. To assure their en- 
joyment, sports floodlights must operate at peak efficiency. 


Accumulated dust, dirt and soot, coupled with damaged 
or faulty wiring and equipment, can reduce the efficiency 
of your lights more than 50%. A complete inspection 
and servicing of your system now not only assure greater 
efficiency at lower operating expense, but lengthen the 
life of your sportsfield lighting equipment. 


A regular cleaning schedule and wiring inspection 
should be planned. Group replacement of lamps, includ- 
ing those which have passed their normal rated life, is 
recommended, By maintaining the operating voltage of 
the system at 10 per cent above the rated lamp voltage, 
light output can be increased approximately 35 per cent. 
Loss in light output can be determined by a series of 
light meter readings. 


Your nearest Westinghouse Lighting Specialist will be 
glad to help you with your maintenance problems. Or, 
you may write Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., Edgewater Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Troveceeeopavegns rr) 
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Blackened and Over-age Lamps 
that Waste Current and Lower 
the Light Output. 


. Worn or Frayed Wiring that 


Can Cause Circuit Failures. 


Poor Connections and Faulty 
Circuit Safety Devices. 


. Loose Mounting Bolts that Hold 


Units Insecurely. 


. Improperly Focused Units that 


Waste Light and Cause Annoy- 
ing Glare. 


. Dirty Reflectors, Lenses, and 
Lamps ... Which May be 
Cleaned Easily with Non-abra- 
sive Soap. 


Westinghouse x bihy Spa —s 


HIS year hundreds of teams are 

being formed among our expand- 
ing armed forces—to build the strong 
bodies, alert minds and fine morale 
that are the bulwark of our national 
victory program. 

The Government is asking the sport- 
ing goods industry for their fullest co- 
operation in this vital task. There must 
be no delay in supplying the teams of 
the Army and Navy. The sporting 
goods manufacturers are responding 
wholeheartedly. 

This creates a problem for the high 
school and college coach and athletic 
director. With many thousands of 
Army and Navy athletes to be 
equipped, there may be a shortage of 


Bo Sporting Goods Manufacturers are thinking of your needs and doing their best to service you 
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athletic supplies for quick delivery to 
schools. 

For this reason it will pay you to 
cooperate with the manufacturers— 
who, in turn, are cooperating with our 
government. Do not delay a single day 
longer than is absolutely necessary in 
ordering your equipment. The best 
way of assuring yourself of superior 
merchandise and prompt delivery is 
by ordering early. Place your order 
now. 

Remember, it is going to be a her: 
culean task to fill all Army and Navy 
orders and to equip all school and col: 
lege teams in time for their opening 
games. Don’t run the risk of being 
caught unprepared. Your cooperation 
now with the manufacturers will as- 
sure your receiving the equipment you 
want, at the time you want it. 


ba 
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Coaching Sprinters 


(Continued from page 18) 


o back beyond them. 
og ~ ee to be considered is 
ctive competition. Consideration is 
given to the following points for 
sprint races and relays. 

1. Fast start and sound judgment 
e. 
SP pect the 100 all the way. 
3, The 220 should not be run full 
all the way. 
aS eention and “floating” play 
an important part in the sprints. 
5. Run to qualify in trial heats. 
§. Beware of wet, uneven, frozen, 
soggy, windy, or “solid” tracks. 
7, Every race is a new contest. 
Enter it mentally adjusted. 
8. Use all past experience to your 


advantage. 
9, Learn from those who can do 


it better. 
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Common mistakes 


Following are some of the more 
common mistakes in sprinting: 

1. Incorrect spacing of the start- 
ing blocks. 

2. Arms spaced too close or too 
far apart and not straight in the 
“set” position. 

3. Hips carried too high or low. 

4. Extreme positions of the head. 

5. Trunk lean too far forward or 
backward. . 

6. Unnatural breathing. 

7. Insufficient back leg drive off 
block. 

8. Needless delay in preparing for 
the “get set” position. 

9. No relaxing in the “on your 
mark” stance. 

10. Trunk thrust too far forward 
on “get set.” 

ll. Failure to hold poise in the 
“set” position. 

12. Over or under striding during 
the starting steps. 

13. Not running in a straight line. 
14. Exaggerated cross-arm_ or 
“wing spread’? movement and low 
arm carriage. 

15. Not sprinting with the toes 
pointing straight ahead or slightly 
inward. 

16. “Jumping” at the finish tape. 
17. Rising too quickly while ap- 
plying the acceleration strides. 

18. Excessive kick-up of the rear 
foot in the recovery stage. 

19. Starting off blocks with a 
speedy slap instead of a prolonged 
forceful push. 

20. Not stepping straight ahead 
when leaving starting blocks. 

21. Faulty and improper warm- 
ups. 
Le Not sprinting past the finish 
Ine. 


BUY NEW UNIFORMS 
with these facts in mind: 


Due to shortages, this season's outfits 
may be required to last much longer 
than usual, therefore be certain to 
specify fabrics that give you the 
best wear under great stress. Your 
soundest choice: 


KAHNFAST IRONSIDE 
FOOTBALL TWILL 


(woven to U. S. specifications for 
Parachute-troopers' uniforms) 


KAHNFAST SATINS 


2! Bright, Sparkling Colors; your 
best help for building morale. 
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Coaches! 


LET THE ERP! TRACK FILMS HELP SOLVE YOUR SPRING 
TRAINING PROBLEMS. 


Distance Races e Dashes, Hurdles and Relays 
Jumps and Pole Vault e@ Weight Events 


PRODUCED in COOPERATION with the AMATEUR ATHLETIC UNION 
Write for Booklet C 


Expi Classroom Films Inc. 
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H. S. Athletics 


A summary of a talk given by Walter B. 
Spencer, Executive-Secretary of the Connecti- 
cut Interscholastic Athletic Conference, at 
the annual meeting of the National Federa- 
tion of State High School Athletic Associa- 
tions in San Francisco, on February 23, 1942. 


(Before Pearl Harbor) those of 

us who were a bit closer to the 
athletic program in our high schools 
than the run-of-the-mill educators, 
were giving considerable thought to 
the relation of the athlete to the 
whole scheme of national defense. 


We knew, for example, that the 
boys on the football squad, the 
basketball squad, the hockey squad, 
the track squad, and the baseball 
squad, were far better physical 
specimens than the rest of the boys. 
We knew, too, that these squads 
touched only the fringe of our boys 
and that, try as we might, the intra- 
mural’ program failed to “strike 
twelve” as an attractive extension 
of the varsity program. 


Furthermore, many of us knew 
that the play set-up of the modern 
gymnasium program offered a poor 
substitute for the strenuous training 
required of varsity squad boys, and 
that some change, in the light of the 
swiftly advancing war clouds, was 
highly desirable if these United 
States were to be prepared to pro- 
tect themselves, to say nothing of 
participating in the protection of 
the democracies of the world. 


Since Pearl Harbor all of this has 
crystallized into a determination to 
do more than wishfully think about 
building up the physique of our 
youth. Some of us who preside over 
large groups of boys have decided 
to put new life into the intramural 
program. To pattern it more closely 
after the varsity program, and to 
extend, as best we can, the services 
of our coaches to larger groups. 

This determination reaches into 
the gymnasium where the play pro- 
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By Walter B. Spencer 


gram will be curtailed in favor of 
exercises that have a definite rela- 
tion to body building, erect carriage, 
lung expansion, and obedience to 
orders, with its corollary respect for 
authority. 

In such a program the National 
Federation of State High School 
Athletic Associations holds a unique 
vantage ground. Its influence is now 
nationwide. What it does and what 
it says is bound to carry great 
weight with the schools, their 
coaches, directors of athletics, teach- 
ers of physical education and prin- 
cipals. 

Its work in improving the rules 
of play and athletic equipment has 
had the double effect of making the 
games more safe and more attrac- 
tive for the participants, and more 
pleasing to the spectators. This, in 


turn, has attracted more boys to: 


high school sports and thereby ex- 
tended the benefits of such training 
to an ever increasing group of 
youth. 

The war situation now calls for a 
re-statement of its objectives, a 
stronger statement than heretofore 
in order to meet the grim realities 
of war. Tomorrow the boys of the 
senior class and those in the upper 
age group of the junior class will 
be “called to the colors.”’ They will 
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take their places in the army, the 
navy and the air service. ; 

If their elders are responsible for 
the mess in which the world finds 
itself today, the least they can now 
do is prepare their youth to meet 
the crisis and straighten out th 
world again. One big step in this qj. 
rection will be a better and wider 
program of athletics and physical 
training for the older high schoo 
boys. 

As a guide for such a program 
I present the following “Statement” 
for consideration and adoption: 

The National Federation of State 
High School Athletic Associations 
rededicates itself to the task of in- 
creasing the efficiency of high school 
athletic programs. 

The liberties of the nation, se- 
cured through four hundred fifty 
years of hard work, wars and care 
ful planning, are seriously threat- 
ened. There must be complete na- 
tional unity and an all-out program 
of defense. In this, the high schools 
have a natural and peculiar role to 
play. Its youth, especially its boys, 
will soon be called upon to join the 
men who are actively and directly 
engaged in preserving the nation. 

We have a definite “call to the 
colors” in this crisis. Training youth 
for athletic contests now takes m 
an added, important objective, that 
of winning a war. 

To this end we pledge our efforts 
to: 

1. Emphasize and increase that 
part of the school program whith 
is devoted especially to health, 
physical strength and morale. (A 
daily program is essential for every 
boy.) 

2. Expand the program of com 
trolled school sports as an essential 
factor in the training of youth for 
the big job of helping win the wat. 

3. Continue a vital and dynamit 
program of physical education, 

(Concluded on page 33) 
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‘po YOU KNOW 
[HE SECRET OF 


army, the 


oy for 
orld 
| cna al EAN B. CROMWELL has developed more Olympic cham- 
: a pions than any coach in history. He knows that you can’t 
n cen win races without skill. But skill alone isn’t enough. You must 
nd wider have perfect condition. The two together make champions. 
physical Every coach knows this, and is constantly impressing this 
sh school § fact on his charges. The poster that appears on the next two 
progra pages will help you drive the point home. It carries an in- 
‘atement” spiring message to all students from Dean B. Cromwell, 
otion: Track Coach of the University of Southern California and 
| Of State of the United States Olympic team. 
sociations 
sk of in- 
gh school 
“| HOW TO USE THIS POSTER 
red 
and al An attractive poster, strikingly printed in two colors, appears 
y threat- on the next two pages. We have placed it here so that you 
plete na- can be certain to have a copy. Remember, as an athletic di- 
am rector and coach, you have a greater opportunity to influ- 
ir role to ence the development of the students in your school than 
its boys, most other members of the faculty. This poster offers you a 
) Join the chance to make that influence more effective than ever before. 
er The poster can be easily removed without in any way dam- 
1 to the aging your copy of Scholastic Coach. With a knife, or letter 
ng youth opener, just fold back the two staples in the center spread 
takes on and lift out the poster. Then mount it on your bulletin board 
tive, that where its message can be read not only by the members of 
ur efforts athletic squads, but also by all other students in your school. 
If you wish additional posters, we will gladly send you any 
ase thal number up to 10 from the limited supply we now have. 
m_ which If for some special reason you desire a larger quantity we 
a will endeavor to fill your order. Write direct to this office 
re cal or use the Master coupon on page 55 of this magazine. 
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ALCOHOL EDUCATION (W.C.T.U.). 1730 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, Il. 
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Facts in Aleohol Edueation 
For Coaches and Physical 
Education Directors 


QUESTIONS and ANSWERS oy 


alcohol 


Is Alcohol a Stimulant? 


NO. It is a narcotic, and as such it suppresses or lessens the 
activity of living matter. Although it gives a temporary sense 
of well-being, over a period of time it acts as a depressant to 


both mind and body. 


Does Alcohol Increase Endurance ? 


N@. Alcohol saps energy and greatly increases fatigue. 
The reason for this is that alcohol slows down the removal of 
lactic acid (the acid formed by sugar in the body every time 
we exercise), and unless this acid is quickly removed the mus- 
cles soon tire. 


Is Aleohol Good For the Nerves? 


N@. Alcohol seriously upsets the nervous system. It acts as a 
solvent and dehydrant, absorbing much of the moisture in the 
body which is so essential to proper functioning of the nerves. 


Does Alcohol Improve Judgment? 


N@®. One of the most serious effects of alcohol is on the 
cortex of the brain, or cerebrum, which directs our thoughts 
and actions. It distorts the “messages” which are received from 
the sensory nerves and also reduces normal “inhibition” or 
caution. 


Does Aleohol Aid Co-ordination? 


N@O. It interferes with both voluntary and reflex movements 
of the body, and completely upsets that “teamwork” between 
mind and muscle called coordination. 
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Coaching Schoolboy Baseball 


(Continued from page 11) 


towards first before throwing. This 
wastes precious time. Let the boy try 
his steps slowly at first and increase 
his speed as he picks up the knack. 

In high school baseball, the play 
at second isn’t usually as close as it 
is in faster competition. Therefore, 
the trick of avoiding the runner as 
he slides isn’t as important as get- 
ting the throw off to first. 

It is well to drill the shortstop on 
fly balls over and in back of third. It 
is easier for him to catch the fly go- 
ing sideways than it is for the third 
baseman, who must run backwards. 

The shortstop is also the logical 
player to catch runners off second 
base. He may bluff a few times and 
then, when the runner seems off 
balance, dash for second and strad- 
dle the bag. Perfect timing is needed 
to make this play go. 

On all long hits to left and even 
center field, the shortstop should run 
out to the outfield to act as relay 
man. He should take a position in 
line with the throw and its intended 
destination. 

A good trick, when there’s a run- 
ner on second, is to fake a throw to 
first and get the runner as he tries 
to advance to third. On balls far to 


his right, where a play to first is im- 
probable, a throw to third wiil often 
catch a runner trying to advance 
from second. 

A shortstop can very often make 
or break a ball club, so position your 
best infielder in that spot. Never let 
him wait for a ball to come to him; 
advise him to go in for nearly every 
ball. 


Third base 


A third baseman must have the 
ability to stop or knock down hard 
drives, field slow hit balls, and make 
long, accurate throws. Although the 
throw is long, it is comparatively 
easy as he usually can get into 
throwing position quickly. 

After a fumble or after knocking 
down a hard hit ball, he should re- 
member to pick up the ball with his 
throwing hand. Too much time is 
lost when it is picked up with the 
glove and shifted over to the right 
hand. 

On most slow hit balls to his left 
and in front of the shortstop, the 
third baseman should attempt the 
play. As he is going toward first, 
the throw is easier for him. 
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Bunts are particularly tough balls 
to handle. Hence, whenever a bunt 
is in order, the third baseman should 
play closer than usual; in fact, in 
many situations, very close until 
two strikes are on the batter. Then 
he can move back. 


Most bunters indicate their inten- 
tion as the ball leaves the pitcher’s 
hand. The third baseman should 
start in with the giveaway. If possi- 
ble, the bunt should be handled with 
both hands. If it is extra good, the 
ball may have to be fielded with the 
throwing hand only and tossed to 
first on the next step. 


This is probably the hardest play 
in the third baseman’s book, and 
should be practiced assiduously. He 
should keep his eye on the ball until 
it is actually in his hand. He 
shouldn’t look up too soon, or he 
may fumble the ball or miss it en- 
tirely. 

Under most circumstances, the 
third baseman covers his base. Occa- 
sionally, however, as when he comes 
in for a bunt, the catcher may cover, 
especially if there is a runner on 
first who may try to go to third. 

On a single to left with a man on 
second, the third baseman should 
act as cutoff man to prevent the bat- 
ter from going to second. If the 
man going home may be caught, he 
lets the throw-in go through. 


TO RESIST EXCESSIVE WEAR! | 


> Hillyard Floor Treatments and Maintenance Products 


not only give your floors the vital protection they need 
but also save your floors from deterioration and obsolescence | 
and produce a beautiful, lasting surface that is extremely 


easy to keep clean. 


ke With schools being used now more hours than ever 
before it is certain that the floors will receive extra 


wear. With the Government theme “Conservation”... 


it is 


imperative that we do just that. Hillyard Floor Treatments 
and Maintenance Products have been conserving the nation’s 


floors for almost a third of a Century. 


* There is a Hillyard Maintenance Engineer in your com- 
munity ready to serve you and help solve any floor 


maintenance problem you may have. Call or wire -us— 


The Consultation is FREE. 


HILLYARD SALES COMPANY 


«»DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. ... ST. JOSEPH, MO. ... BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES... 
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By Greyson Daughtrey 


During the past decade, Greyson Daughtrey 
has been very active in the field of physical 
education as a lecturer, writer and teacher. 
He organized and coached the first track and 
swimming teams of William and Mary College 
(Norfolk, Va., Division); taught physical ed- 
ucation at Richmond for two years; served 
as state commissioner of the A.A.U. in 1936; 
submitted an outline of physical education 
for the Republic of Panama; and has written 
many articles. At present he directs the phys- 
ical education and intramural program at 
Blair Junior High School in Norfolk. 
J 

NTRAMURALS have a respon- 

sibility above the mere occupa- 

tion of some of the student’s 
leisure moments. Besides improving 
skills and whetting interests which 
the student already has, they should 
develop new skills and create new 
interests. 

If the program is to discharge this 
function, it must, first of all, pro- 
vide many different activities from 
which the student may choose ac- 
cording to his interests, abilities and 
previous experience. 

The aims of the program may 
thus be propounded as three-fold: 

1. Give all students an opportu- 
nity to find some activity suited to 
their physical equipment by offer- 
ing as many activities as possible. 

2. Give all pupils an opportunity 
for instruction and participation in 
the activities they like and are 
physically suited for. 

3. Create an environment where 
pupils may find worthy use of 
leisure time. 


Organization of program 


At Blair the organization of the 
intramural program is very simple 
and yet very effective. The physical 
education instructor has complete 
control over the entire program. 
Under him is a student intramural 
manager who, in turn, supervises 
the managers of the individual ac- 
tivities. Each sport has a manager 
who keeps records and makes re- 
ports to the student supervisor. 


The managers meet once a week 
for coaching in the management of 
the sport. They are seniors who are 
elected on their knowledge of the 
sport, general intramural ability, 
and experienée. 

The program is divided into five 
main divisions: clubs, special proj- 
ects or culminating activities, recess 
participation, major sports, and mis- 
cellaneous. 

The clubs represent the most im- 


SPORTS PREFERENCES IN INTRAMURALS 


The Blair program gives every student an oppo 
participation and instruction in the activities he lity 


portant phase of the intramural 
program. They meet at two differ- 
ent times, namely: 

1. Activities Period, during the 
school day. During this period the 
pupils select the sports in which 
they wish to receive instruction. 
They have these clubs to pick from: 
badminton, table tennis, horseshoes, 
bowling, tumbling, boxing, fencing, 
and handball. 


These clubs meet during this pe- 
riod. Each club has an individual 
manager who instructs, manages, 
and records the individual points. 
The intramural manager supervises 
the organization and manipulation 
of all the clubs; while the director 
of physical education supervises, di- 
rects, controls, and coordinates the 
entire club period. 


Bowling along 


The bowling program is carried 
on within the school. The alleys are 
painted on the gym floor outside the 
basketball courts. These alleys are 
of regulation width and length. 
Standard equipment is used. Mats 
are placed at the ends to break the 
impact of the balls and benches are 
placed along the sides to keep the 
balls in the alleys. 

2. After-School Clubs. These in- 
clude the sports of golf, tennis, skat- 
ing, bicycle riding, and swimming. 
The golf and tennis clubs meet and 
practice on the local municipal 
course and courts. The swimming 
club gathers at the local Y.M.C.A. 


For joining one of these clubs, the 
student receives fifty points. Later 
on, he may earn additional points 
in competition. Winners are award- 
ed 50 points; runners-up, 25 points. 

The culminating projects serve as 
a climax to the program. At the end 
of the first semester, the annual 
Blair Olympia is held; indoors and 
at night. This includes exhibitions 
in required physical education class- 
work and in intramurals such 
as fencing, tumbling, boxing, and 
track. 


At the end of the spring semester 
comes the annual Sports Carnival. 
This carnival combines a track meet 
with club competitive champion- 
ships; and includes practically 
everything taught during the school 
year. The participants are classified 
according to age, height and weight. 
The program is arranged so that the 
competition is run off inside as well 
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as outside. The entire affair lasts 
week, , 

The third phase of the pro 
recess participation, is n 
keep the students off the street wy 
out of trouble during their 
minutes of free time each day, g; 
they’d be active anyway, we felt i 
advisable to give them the benef 
of organization. 

The students are offered a chy 
of four clubs: volleyball, hor 
softball, and table tennis, No poing 
are awarded but the champions a, 
permitted to compete in the Olym. 
pia and Sports Carnival, whey 
points and awards are given. 

The fourth phase of the program, 
major sports, includes the sports ¢ 
basketball, softball and volleyba), 
The teams are chosen from egg 
home room. They are highly organ, 
ized and highly competitive. Fifty 
points are awarded to each studen: 
making his team, and 50 extn 
points to the members of a winning 
team. 

In the final classification, miscel. 
laneous, fall all activities which ap 
not of a competitive nature, such as: 
printing posters, refereeing game, 
and kindred activities. For such 
services, the student receives % 
points. 


Awards system 


The system of awards is inex- 
pensive but rather elaborate. The 
awards are made as follows: 

1. Monograms to all individuals 
winning five points in the annul 
Olympia and Sports Carnival. 

2. Monograms and certificates to 
the managers and champions of all 
sports. 

3. A cup to the individual with 
the greatest total of intramural 
points. 

4. Ribbons for first, second, and 
third places in all events. 

The program has no hard and fast 
eligibility rules. It is financed by the 
students themselves. All boys be 
longing to the various clubs pay é@ 
fee of 25 cents a semester. This 
amounts to about 30 dollars a term 
The annual indoor Olympia, through 
the sale of tickets, nets about 5 
dollars. (There is no admission 
charge for the Sports Carnival.) 

This brings in a tidy sum which 
has enabled the department to pur 
chase about a thousand dollat 
worth of equipment in the past five 
years. 
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Wartime Athletics 


(Continued from page 26) 


which shall include essential body- 
building exercises. (In this program, 
the cooperation of the medical and 
dental professions should be so- 
licited and used. ) y 

4. Extend the present program of 
interscholastic competitive sports 
with accentuation on physical fit- 
ness, mental alertness, quick reac- 
tions, endurance, stamina, and keen 
competitive spirit. 

5. Introduce, for senior and ju- 
nior boys, in those of our schools 
which do not already have it, a 
simple program of pre-military in- 
struction, to include talks by com- 
petent authorities on the history 
and present status of the army, 
navy, marine, and air force, and on 
activities designed to encourage 
quick obedience to orders, courage- 
ous bearing, and respect for authori- 
ty and regulations. 

6. Cooperate wholeheartedly with 
national service and defense organ- 
izations in those activities that will 
contribute to our maximum war ef- 
fort. 

To help accomplish these aims we 
urge: 

That the school athletic plant and 
facilities be made available through 
the summer months; 

That each state require a rigid 
physical examination for every com- 
petitor and preferably for every 
student, and that needed physical 
adjustments be made; 

That track and similar activities, 
for which facilities are unlimited, 
be required for every boy; and that 
the benefits of games such as basket- 
ball and football be extended to 
greater numbers of boys, even if 
it requires that different groups 
play in alternate periods of games; 
And that these activities be con- 
tinued as long as present available 
equipment permits in the hope that 
priorities authorities will find it pos- 
sible to prevent undue curtailment 
in tires and equipment for such use 
without hindering the production of 
war equipment. 

This statement was considered 
paragraph by paragraph. Agree- 
ment was practically unanimous on 
all items except number 5. Here 
the speaker was asked to explain 
what was meant by the term “pre- 
military instruction.” It was ex- 
plained as training in marching drill 
and tactics, omitting the more rigor- 
ous drilling with actual battle 
equipment, which is definitely the 
Job of the army, navy, and air ser- 
vices; but including talks by mili- 
tary guest speakers. 


TILITE! 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


With Tilite, you can give your pool the sparkling cleanliness that 
makes many famous swimming pools throughout the country so attrac- 
tive and popular. 

Tilite cleans fast and thoroughly . . . 

@ removes imbedded dirt from white mosaic, ceramic and vitrified tile 

@ takes off stains and discolorations, including rust 

@ saves labor—works quickly but does not attack vitrified tile 

@ is safe—contains no soap to make wet surfaces slippery 

@ is economical—a little does a lot of cleaning. 


Order Tilite in 50, 150 or 300 Ib. drums. Or mail the coupon below now for 
a free sample, to try on the most difficult part of your pool to clean. 


For pool sanitation, used on the walls after cleaning with Tilite and to 
chlorinate the water we recommend Perchloron*. This 
stable, concentrated, quick-dissolving powder contains 
more than 70% available chlorine, and is economical to 
use. Just now, however, because of war time needs, some 
deliveries of Perchloron are delayed. If you have to wait for 
your supply, please be patient. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


vtiLse..—— 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. SC,1000 Widener Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me a free sample of Tilite. 


NAME OF POOL —— — 


ADDRESS. —————— —s 
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PENNSYLVANIA SALT 


MAN F TURING C PANY 


NAME 7 = , 
1 


1000 WIDENER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 


New York « Chicago « St. louis « Pittsburgh « Wyandotte * Tacoma 
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Sore Muscies 
put you 
“on the shelf”? 


PROMPT RELIEF! 
Help nature drive 
out Fatigue Acids 


‘THOSE SORE, STIFF MUSCLES 
that so often follow your first 
real exercise in spring, usually 
come from an accumulation of 
waste products called fatigue 
acids. 

So, to relieve the pain, get at the 
cause. Help Nature. Just splash those 
aching muscles with Absorbine Jr. 
full strength. Many of them can 
be reached by its fast, stimulating 
action. It speeds the blood flow 
through the muscles to carry those 
fatigue acids away. This helps re- 
duce swelling—ease pain and stiff- 
ness. Your muscles can r-e-l-a-x! 
Keep Absorbine Jr. handy. At all 
druggists, $1.25 a bottle. 


FREE— Order your 

copy of these drawings 
today. This muscle chart 
(shown above—size 

22” x 16”) will be sent 
free upon request, 
together with a free 
sample of Absorbine Jr. 
Write W. F. Young, Inc., 
400B Lyman Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Base Coaching 


(Continued from page 20) 


on second, is to watch the shortstop 
and second baseman for pick-off 
plays. 

The position of the coach is usu- 
ally an upright one in the box with 
the hands cupped over the mouth. 

When the runner rounds second 
on the way to third, the coach must 
signal vigorously with his arms 
whether to stop or to go on home. 
To do this effectively, the coach 
must take the proper position at the 
base. On close plays, the need to 
slide, and the direction of the slide, 
must be clearly indicated. 

On throws to the horne side of the 
base, the coach crouches on this side 
with the hands held low, palms 
down. Throws to the other side of 
the bag are treated similarly, but 
with the coach on that side. The 
runner slides in the direction indi- 
cated by the coach’s position. 

Where scoring opportunities pre- 
sent themselves, the coach runs 
about halfway down the baseline. 
He faces the runner and at the same 
time watches the ball. If he believes 
the runner can score, he waves him 
on. If he doesn’t believe this pos- 
sible, he holds his hands overhead, 
palms facing the runner. 

With a runner perched on third, 
the coach must be alert to the 
chance of scoring after a fly. He 
repeats again and again to the run- 
ner the necessity of tagging up on 
a fly ball to the outfield. He watches 
the play as the runner prepares to 
sprint for the plate. The instant the 
ball touches the hands of the fielder, 
he yells “Go!” 

Warn your third-base coach of 
the danger of sending a man home 
on ground balls to the infield with 
none out. Advise him to make sure 
the ball goes through before he 
sends the runner in. Both he and the 
first base coach should be alert to 
the possibilities of moving up 
after foul flies. Many times the 
player making the catch is out of 
position for the throw or has an ex- 
ceptionally long throw to make. 


. 
Sidearm Delivery 


Danny MacFayden, veteran major 
league pitcher, is a sidearmer who is 
famous for his curve ball. Rather slen- 
derly built, he derives his power from 
strong muscular control of the wrist 
and fingers. 

He is shown here throwing his fast 
ball. He throws with a fine, free action 
of the arm in which there is absolutely 
no sign of tension. As the arm passes 
the plane of the body, the wrist breaks 
once again and is snapped at the last 
instant. The final snap is the secret to 
putting “stuff” on the ball. 
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| SOFTBALL 
PITCHING RULE 


i inor exceptions, pitching is the 
ae checs of softball that differs mate- 
tially from baseball. The box is 43 feet 
from the plate as compared to 60!/2 in 
baseball, and delivery is underhand. 


+nq is a condensation of the pitch- 
in gh laid down by the Amateur 


Softball Association: 


PITCHING RULE. (a) Preliminary to 

itching, the pitcher shall come to a full 
cia. facing the batsman, with the ball 
held in both hands in front of the body, 
and with both feet squarely on the 
round and in contact with the pitcher's 
plate, for not less than one second before 
taking one hand off the bail at the start 
of the wind-up, or back-swing. 

(b) In the act of delivering the ball the 
pitcher shall not take more than one step, 
which must be forward and toward the 
batsman. The step must be taken simul- 
taneously with the delivery of the ball. 

(c) A legal delivery shall be a ball 
which is delivered underhand, and with a 
follow through of the hand and wrist past 
the straight line of the body, before the 
ball is released. The pitcher may use any 
wind-up he desires provided that in the 
final delivery of the ball, the hand shall 
be below the hip and the wrist not farther 
from the body than the elbow. 


NO PITCH. No pitch shall be declared 
whenever the pitcher pitches during a sus- 
pension of play or when he attempts a 
quick return of the ball before the bats- 
man has taken position or is off balance 
as the result of a previous pitch. 


ILLEGAL PITCHES. An illegal pitch, en- 
titling the base runner, or runners, to 
advance one base, shall be called by the 
umpire as follows; and in each of the cases 
cited a ball shall be called in favor of the 
batsman: 

(1!) Any delivery without previously tak- 
ing position defined in (a). 

(2) If the pitcher takes more than one 
step before releasing the ball. 

(3) Final delivery of the ball with the 
hand above the hip and the wrist of the 
pitching arm farther from the body than 
the elbow (c). 

(4) Failure to follow through with the 
hand and wrist past the straight line of 
the body (c). 

(5) Holding the ball for more than 20 
seconds. 

(6) Making any motion to pitch without 
immediately delivering the ball. 

Note: This bars the so-called "rocker" 
action of a pitcher who, after having the 
ball in both hands in pitching position, 
separates the hands while making a -back- 
ward and forward swing of the pitching 
arm and brings the ball again into both 
hands in front of the body; or any type of 
wind-up in which there is a stop or re- 
versal of the forward motion. This does not 
bar a wind-up in which the motion of the 
pitching arm is continuous even though the 
hand taken off the ball may again touch 
and travel with the ball in the course of 
such wind-up. 

(7) Delivery of the ball while the catch- 
er is outside the lines of his position. 

(8) If the pitcher continues to wind up 
after taking the step (b). 

If the batsman strikes at, and hits into 
fair territory, any of the foregoing illegal 
pitches there shall be no penalty for such 
illegal pitch and the ball shall remain in 
play, and the base runners may run bases. 


WE ARE DOING OURJBEST# TO 


keep ’emt Mlaying 


Never before has the need for teamwork been so 
acute; teamwork between you coaches and 
athletic directors and we manufacturers. 


* 


It is up to you to build a physically-fit youth 
through healthful exercise and strenuous 
competitive sports. It is up to us to supply 
the implements. 

* 


The John T. Riddell Company is well aware of the 
increasing demand for a good and abund- 
ant supply of equipment. Though a shortage 
of raw materials may create problems, we 
will continue to build the finest equipment 


possible. 
* 


Years of expert workmanship and square shooting 
stand behind the name, “Riddell.” This 
trademark on your shoes, helmets, and balls 
is your guarantee of the most durable equip- 
ment at the fairest price. 


“THE HOUSE 
of 


QUALITY and SERVICE” 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. 


1259 N. WOOD ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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GIVE YOUR TEAM A 
FAST PLAYING FLOOR: 


KAYS AN! 


You owe it to your teams to 
put a fast-playing, non-skid 
floor under their feet. To play 
hard and fast, they need the 
ease and assurance of a “sure- 
footed” floor . . . a KAYSAN- 
IZED floor. 

You benefit many ways by 
using KAYSAN! KAYSAN is 
durable. It penetrates surface 
fibers, binding them into a 
hard, compact unit that resists 
wear. KAYSAN dries fast to a 
non-skid, velvet-smooth, per- 
manent finish. 

Prove it for yourself — try 
KAYSAN! Mail the coupon 
— for FREE demonstration 

it! 


GET THESE BENEFITS WITH 


KAYSAN! 


© INCREASED FLOOR LIFE 
© PERMANENT FINISH 

© EASY TO APPLY 

e EASY TO CLEAN | aay 
© SHOWS NO LAPS 
© ECONOMICAL 

© DOES NOT CRACK OR MAR | 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


The American Crayon Company 
Dept. 22, Sandusky, Ohio 


Send me FREE Kaysan Demonstration Kit, 
please. 
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Teaching Diving Skills 


(Continued from page 13) 


suspended shoulder high in front 
of the board, without jacking. Make 
your body describe an arc in the 
air. 

Swan Dive. As soon as your feet 
leave the board, do two things: (1) 
throw the feet and legs back over 


| the board; and (2) throw your head 


and arms backward. 

Back Dive. Use your arms in the 
proper manner to help get as much 
height as possible. Try to do this 


| dive with a good arch at the top of 


the parabola, for it is similar to the 
are dive. 

One-legged Dutchman. Run out, 
throw one foot into the air and look 
backwards. Let yourself go! Really 
throw your leg up and look back 
hard. Don’t worry about what to do 
with your hands; they will take 
care of themselves. 

Back Somersault. Throw the head 
and arms back as soon as you leave 
the board. Try to thrust the feet 
over the head through the up- 
stretched arms. To straighten out, 
push your feet downward and for- 
ward and raise the trunk upward. 

In this short lesson, the boys 
should practice the dives they’re 
having trouble with and which they 
fear most. With work and the right 
kind of pressure, this fear can be 
eliminated. 


Dutchman or half-gainer 


To do the half-gainer with the 
proper approach and hurdle re- 
quires a slight change in the con- 
ception of the dive which, by now, 
the pupils may have. Up to this 
point, they have thought of the 
Dutchman in terms of throwing the 
feet into the air and the head back. 
With the introduction of the ap- 
proach and two-legged takeoff, this 
may prove a stumbling-block. 

The pith of this dive is beauti- 
fully summed up in this phrase: 
“Get the front of your hips up into 
the air.” 

Most boys, in their first attempts, 
won’t wait for the spring of the 
board to help them. This, of course, 
makes the dive more difficult but, 
strange to say, about three-quarters 
of the divers will manage to do a 
crude half-gainer. 

A very effective teaching phrase 
is: “Don’t hurry on the end of the 
board. Take a high hurdle, throw 
your hips up towards the sky, and 
look backwards for the water.” 

To get the pupils to go up instead 
of out will tax the ingenuity of the 


| instructor. As a suggestion, try hav- 


ing a contest to see who can 9 
highest and come closest to the 
board. Naturally, don’t Carry this 
to an extreme. 


Cutaway somersault 


The cutaway somersauit is starteq 
the same as the back jack. First 
have the boys do four or five high 
back jacks, reaching as far forward 
and as high as possible. An amazing 
amount of forward momentum is 
gained which makes the dive go 
over too far. It also serves to show 
the aspirant that, with a little more 
effort, he can easily spin enough to 
make a complete somersault. 

The high back jack is again start. 
ed, but at the peak a quick forward 
tuck is made. To increase the ef- 
fectiveness of the tuck, the chin 
should be on the chest from the 
start. 

While balancing, instead of keep- 
ing his eyes on a point at eye level, 
the diver should trim his sights, 
without moving his head, on the end 
of the board. 

The dive should be repeated sev- 
eral times with the boy trying for 
height rather than distance each 
time. It is interesting to note that 
the majority of the squad will enter 
the water six to ten feet from the 
end of the board on their first few 
tries. If possible, mark the point of 
entry each time so that you may 
note the improvement. 

Suggestions for improving height 
and cutting down the distance fol- 
low: 

1. Use an up and forward arm 
swing as well as a vigorous down 
swing. 

2. Stay on the board as long as 
possible. Do not anticipate the lift 
of the board. 

3. Strive to get the hips as high 
as possible in the shortest length 
of time. 

4. Avoid too great a backward 
lean at the beginning as this will 
cast the dive away out from the 
board, cutting down on the height 
and making it much harder to go 
into the tuck position. 


One and one-half forward sommy 


After the front somersault has 
been learned, the natural desire is 
to learn the forward one and one- 
half somersault. The hardest task 
will be to stay in the tuck position 
of the single forward sommy until 
sufficient turn has been made. 

In the teaching of this dive, it will 
be necessary to give the class a clear 
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a of the dive as well as of the in- 
dividual movements. Some coaches 
maintain that a land drill of for- 
ward rolls, done with a little spring 
or jump, conveys the main idea. 
Others claim this contributes noth- 
ing to putting the dive across. 

The progression that follows does 
not include this exercise but, if de- 
sired, it may be worked in. 

Working on the board, the boys 
execute a number of high front 
somersaults. They try to open for 
the entry a little beyond the cus- 
tomary point. Each diver then does 
several high fast somersaults, hold- 
ing the tuck until he enters the 
water. 

The boy will not hurt himself, as 
he is spinning, not falling, into the 
water. The amount of turn he will 
get cannot be reckoned from pre- 
vious performances in the front 
sommy, as it is impossible to tell 
how fast he can spin. The average 
learner will be encouraged to find 
on his first attempt that he can turn 
about one and three-quarters way 
around. 

This is repeated with the boy try- 
ing to open the dive by stretching 
his arms forward into the water and 
extending his feet backward to- 
wards the board. 

Because of the rapidity of the 


ide 


spin and a lack of height, most of 
these entries will be of the sneak 
variety. As an aid, have them do 
two or three front jack-knives, 
carrying the feet farther forward 
under the body than usual. The 
movements they execute to get into 
the water head first are essentially 
the same as those in the one and 
one-half. 


Alternate approaches 


If this method fails to get the dive 
across to at least half the class, 
there are two other approaches that 
may be tried. 

1. Have the pupil do a front 
sommy from the 10-foot board and 
look for the water. Invariably, he 
will enter the water head first. He 
should not make a tight tuck, but 
should swing his head forward and 
bend at the waist. 

Successive attempts will develop 
the necessary kinesthetic sense to do 
the dive in the tuck position from 
the low board. The drawback, ob- 
viously, is that it takes courage to 
try the dive from the high board 
witheut having previously attempt- 
ed it from the low board. 

2. Have the boys do a bouncing 
front sommy, looking for the water 
after the first turn. The difficulties 
will be to obtain sufficient control to 
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go into an effective spin position 
and to go up instead of out, as 
bouncing for such dives requires 
good coordination and much skill. 

For a moving picture analysis of 
this dive, see last month’s install- 
ment of this series. 


Final review 


At this point, everything from the 
fundamentals to the last dive should 
be reviewed. Starting with the first 
dive taught, lead the group through 
every dive that has been considered 
thus far. 

Stress height, form and exact- 
ness of execution. Caution the boys 
against sloppiness, as this estab- 
lishes bad habits and produces in- 
juries. Once again go over the 
theory of the dives; encourage ques- 
tions on the mechanics. 

Be liberal with your praise; com- 
mend those divers who have done 
well. The faults should be analyzed 
and clear, precise corrections made. 
This may be vividly done if the dive 
can be imitated, with accentuation 
on the faults. 

If necessary, rebuild the progres- 
sion to show where the mistakes are 
being made. Above all, insist that 
each diver try to “feel” his dive all 
the way through. 


strikes 


against your pitcher ? 


Even the best pitcher has two strikes 
on’ him if he develops “glass arm”. 
But here’s how to help get his “flip- 
per” back in good throwing order. 
Immediately apply comfortably 
warm packs of ANTIPHLOGISTINE! 
Strained ligaments (the frequent 
cause of “glass arm”) respond more 
rapidly when treated with prompt 
hot dressings of ANTIPHLOGISTINE. So 
do other sprains, strains, or muscle 
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bruises. Likewise “strawberries’, 
badly banged fingers, and abrasions. 

Coaches and trainers of many 
leading ball clubs solve their injury 
problems — the ANTIPHLOGISTINE 
way. Use this time-tested first aid 
in bringing your players back to 
winning form. ANTIPHLOGISTINE 
comes in handy tubes and in large- 
size, economical cans. Always keep 
it handy for emergencies. 


(pronounced anti-flo-jis’-teen) 


A product of the Denver Chemical Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y. 


NEARING TOP 


This is the second of a series of articles 
by John W. Stevens, of the Rockland Country 
Club in Sparkill, N. Y., who was recommend- 
ed for this series by the president of the 
local Professional Golfers' Association. 


AST month we dwelt analytical- 
ly on stance, grip, and bal- 
ance. While of extreme im- 


portance, these are but cogs in the 
mechanical wheel of the swing. 


This article will deal principally 
with the pivot, or body action, upon 
which the swing hinges, and the 
fundamentals bearing on the correct 
arm and wrist action. 


Looking at the swing in a purely 
mechanical sense, the first thought 
of the beginner usually is not only 
how to make actual contact but how 
to control this action. 

To generate the power for a long, 
straight ball, it is necessary to pro- 
duce enough centrifugal force to 
speed up the action of the arms, 
wrists, and, lastly, the club head it- 


HALFWAY DOWN 


STREAMLINING THE GOLF SWING 


self. In the first article, you may 
recall the practice exercise for bal- 
ance. Balance means rhythm, and 
rhythm produces a smooth flowing 
power. 

Hence, let us begin with the body 
action. This might easily correspond 
to the action of a wheel turning on 
an axle. The wheel does not turn 
until some other force makes it 
move. Neither does the club head 
move until the central controlling 
force starts the action. 

The back swing starts with a pivot 
of the left hip and shoulder. The ac- 
companying illustration shows this 
movement. The hip and left shoul- 
der have turned and the left arm 
is naturally starting back, but the 
wrists have done nothing but fol- 
low along. They have certainly not 
started the upward swing. 

The club is started back low. It is 
not brought up abruptly. The weight 
shifts to the rear foot and the left 
heel comes off the ground. The left 
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By John W. Steven; 


arm completely controls the club. 

The next illustration shows the 
completed back swing. The body 
action has caused the left arm to 
swing ‘farther around and upward, 
the wrists have cocked, and the 
player is now in position to begin 
the down swing. 

Let us carefully analyze this po- 
sition. The player has practically 
turned his back to the ball. The 
weight is preponderantly over the 
right foot, the left knee has bent 
slightly to the right, the left arm is 
fairly straight, and the head is 
turned a little to the right. It re- 
mains there long after the club head 
has passed through the ball on the 
follow through. 

So that you may see the position 
of the hands and what they are do- 
ing at the top of the swing, a good 
close-up is included. This position 
is vital and therefore must be right; 
otherwise, the club will not start 
down properly. 
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in point to watch here is 

a nana teal. You will note that the 

alm faces upward and the elbow 

o the ground. This places the 

in perfect position to come 
ayn on the inside of the ball. 

The momentum of the swing be- 
gins the downward arc. The left 
side of the body takes command at 
this point and the left heel settles 
firmly on the ground. The left hip 
moves around and the arms begin 
to fall into position to swing 
through the ball. 

But note that the wrists are still 
cocked as at the top of the back 
swing. The swing has not yet un- 
loosed its power. When the hands 
reach a position about waist high, 
the wrists uncock and whip into the 

Il. 
wr contact, the position of the 
hands is very similar to that in the 
address. The club head literally 
passes through the ball, the right 
shoulder is still behind the club 
head, and the head is stil pointing 
slightly to the right. 

From now on, just let it go. The 
force of the entire action pulls the 
player around into the correct fin- 
ish. Nothing can stop the head of 
the club as it comes down through 
the ball. The body, by woring 
toward the left side, unleashes its 
full power. 

The head stays back, with the 
right shoulder still behind long after 
the ball has been struck. The wrists 
throughout the swing remain flex- 
ible enough to permit the action of 
theclub head to proceed and finish 
the swing. The weight is solidly 
planted on the left heel at the finish, 
and the body is completely relaxed 
to permit a full follow through. 

Always keep one thought in 
mind: Swing, don’t hit, even though 
it is a most natural thing to do. 
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FREE GOLF MEDALS 


HERE'S a way to encourage the 
boys and girls in your school to 
play olf. Enter the 1942 Scholastic 
Golf Tournaments. Each school par- 
ticipating receives free drawcharts 
and handsome medals for boy and girl 
winners. Fill in the coupon below. 


: 220 E. 42 St., New York, N. Y. 
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LOUISVILLE 
SLUGGER 


There is no doubt now 
about being able to get a soft- 
ball bat for every type of hitter, for 
Hillerich & Bradsby have developed 29 
softball models from which to choose the bats 
that will exactly fit the batting style of your 
team members. Do you have the 1942 cata- 
log? A free copy will be sent you on request. 
Enough copies of the 1942 Hillerich & Bradsby 
“Softball Rule Book” and “Famous Sluggers of 1941” 


will be sent you without cost for members of your 
teams. Please address Department SC for copies. 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY COMPANY, Incorporated, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


YOUR SPRING SPORTS BOOK LIST 


BASEBALL 
Major League Baseball, by Ethan Al- 
len, $3. 
Baseball, by Jack Coombs, $2.75. 
Baseball, by Daniel E. Jessee, $1. 
Baseball Coaching Aids, by H. S. 


DeGroat, $2.50. 
TENNIS 
Budge on Tennis, by Don Budge, 
$1.39 


Tennis, by E. and D. Bruce, $2.50. 

Tennis, by Helen Jacobs, $1. 

Tennis as a Hobby, by Henry Cum- 
mings, $1.50. 

Advanced Tennis, by Chester Bow- 
ers, $1.75. 


FOOTBALL 

The Manual for Functional Football, 
by John DaGrosa, $5. 

Functional Football, by DaGrosa, $3. 

Football Line Play, by B. Oakes, $3. 

Practical Football, by Wieman-Cris- 
ler, $3. 

Kicking the American Football, by 
LeRoy Mills, $2. 

TRACK AND FIELD 

Track and Field Athletics, by Tuttle- 
Bresnahan, $3.25. 

Championship Technique in Track 
and Field, by Cromwell-Wesson, $3. 

Track, by Ray Conger, $1. 

Track and Field Scorebook, by Ralph 
Ward, 27 sheets for 50c. 


Send cash, check or money order. All books postpaid. 


Scholastic Coach Bookshop, 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Do your teams 
have stamina for 
LAST - MINUTE 

SCORING? 


Try Giving Them a 
Quantity and Variety of 
Proteins! 


How many times toward the 
end of a game have you seen 
stamina swing scores ina team’s 
favor? Proper protein may be 
a contributing factor in main- 
taining this stamina. 


But it’s important to get gen- 
erous amounts of protein from 
a variety of sources. That’s be- 
cause foods containing protein 
vary in their amino acid com- 
position. 

* * * 


Coaches Report Teams 
Benefit From Knox 
Gelatine Drink 


Many coaches report beneficial 
results when their teams tried 
drinking Knox Gelatine as a 
supplementary protein food. 
Knox is all protein .. . contains 
7 of the 10 amino acids that are 
health essentials. 


Haye your teams give Knox 
Gelatine a trial. Just follow the 
easy formula below. And write 
today for the Knox Build-Up 
Plan booklet and weight charts 
Sey . Knox Gelatine, 
Dept. 81, Johnstown, N. Y 


Knox Gelatine Routine 
for Athletes in Training 


1. Two tablespoons twice a day for 10 
days; take before and after practice 
period. Then, two tablespoons once a 
day; take after game or practice period, 
preferably after shower. 


2. If an individual shows loss of weight, 
try increasing the feeding by two extra 
tablespoons a day. 


3. The recommended way to take the 
gelatine is in plain water (room tempera- 
ture), fruit juice, or the fruit juice and 
water may be mixed 50-50, 4 oz. of water 
and 4 oz. of fruit juice. 


4. HOW TO MIX: 


(a) Pour onto the liquid 2 level table- 
spoons of Knox Gelatine; (b) let liquid 
absorb the gelatine; (c) stir briskly and 
drink before it thickens. 


Knox Gelatine 


Is Plain, 
Unflavored 
Gelatine ... 2} 
All Protein, NOD . 
No Sugar \|\%e 


VITAMINS FOR HEALTH 


By Mary Ellen Baker 


Mary Ellen Baker applies her vitamin p's 
and q's in the home economics division of the 
National Biscuit Company. 


THLETIC conditioning may be 

A divided into two parts: the 

mechanical phase and the 
nutritional phase. 

The mechanical phase is thought 
of as the exercising or training of 
the muscles. Through regular exer- 
cise, muscles may be kept in “con- 
dition” or tone, so that they will 
contract instantaneously and strong- 
ly upon stimulus. 

As important as this is, however, 
it cannot replace or compensate for 
a lack of proper nutrition of the 
muscles. 

The nutritional phase is some- 
thing the average schoolboy athlete 
knows almost nothing about, and 
about which coaches and trainers 
once gave but slight thought. Today, 
although there are various ideas on 
the subject, coaches agree on the 
main premise—that there should be 
dietetic control. 


Nutritional requirements 


The human body, with its mus- 
cles, is a highly intricate machine 
that requires a daily variety of 
fuels, or nutritional materials, to 
keep it in perfect running order. 

When we regularly supply it with 
the right amounts of each of these 
different materials, it functions ef- 
ficiently. It’s when we persistently 
fail to supply it with enough of some 
of the materials it needs, and over- 
load it with some of the others, that 
its efficiency insidiously decreases. 

The essential nutritional mate- 
rials needed by the muscles are: 
carbohydrates (starches and sug- 
ars), proteins (meats and meat sub- 
stitutes), fats, minerals, and vita- 
mins. 

Vitamins are chemical substances 
which are vital in maintaining 
stamina, vitality, resistance, and 
general good health. The body needs 
a certain amount of each daily. 

These substances are found in 
natural foods. Many agencies, to 
which netural foods may be sub- 
jected, act to destroy these vitamins 
so that natural foods often do not 
contain nearly as high a vitamin 
content as they should. 

However, gaining vitamin credits 
is not difficult. All it takes is a prop- 
erly selected diet of well-cooked 
foods. The plus value derived from 
foods are found in the important 
vitamins: A, B,, Bs, C and D. If 
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your daily diet provides the right 
amounts of these Vitamins, 
don’t have to worry about such fe. 
cent additions to the vitamin alpha- 
bet as niacin and vitamins E ang 
K. They come with the others. 


The vitamin story is colorfyl 
Consider vitamin A. This vitamin 
flaunts a gold and green identifica. 
tion tag. Under the gold group there 
are ice cream, butter, whole milk, 
and such showy vegetables as car. 
rots, sweet potatoes, yellow turnips, 
apricots, and peaches. The deeper 
the yellow, the greater the vitamin 
A content. 


In green fields 


In the green field, you'll fing 
broccoli, kale, spinach, and aj 
greens. Meat also claims a few 
shares of this vitamin. 

When taken in adequate amounts, 
Vitamin A prevents night blindness, 
It assures smooth healthy skin, and 
protects the mucous membranes of 
the nose and throat, thus helping to 
prevent colds. This vitamin is also 
essential in the proper formation 
of the teeth and in _ promoting 
growth. 

While vitamins may not sound as 
tempting as pie a la mode, they do 
not lack in appetite appeal. The 
most wholesome foods may also be 
the most delicious. This is particu- 
larly true of whole grain cereals, 
which are rich sources of vitamin 
B, and minerals. 

Meat is also a good source of this 
vitamin. Roast pork, liver and ba- 
con, and veal cutlet now do more 
than serve as a source of protein for 
muscle building and iron for the red 
corpuscles. These meats, along with 
whole grain cereals and enriched 
breads, are daily diet requirements 
that produce energy and promote 
growth. 

A deficiency of vitamin B, is 
symptomized by poor appetite, ner- 
vousness, fatigue, and headache. Of 
particular importance to the ath- 
lete is the fact that B, deficiency 
causes: (1) a decreased ability of 
the body to use its energy reserves 
to the best advantage, (2) a loss of 
vigor and vitality, and (3) profound 
fatigue. : 

The second important B factor 's 
vitamin B., sometimes known 4 
vitamin G but most commonly re- 
ferred to as riboflavin. While found 
in abundance, it is most essential t0 
youth since it prevents skin lesions 
and abnormal changes in the eyés, 
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es health, and aids the oxi- 
ow processes of body cells. — 

Rich sources of riboflavin in- 
clude: animal products such as milk, 

cheese, lean muscle meats, 

~ af kidney, heart; and such vege- 

tables as turnip tops, kale, mustard 
ns, and beet tops. 

Vitamin C serves as a preventa- 
tive for scurvy, a common student 
ailment, protects the gum and teeth, 
and combats restlessness and irrit- 
ability. 

Our richest natural C sources in- 
clude citrus fruits, tomatoes, and 
vegetable greens. 

Vitamin D, the sunshine vitamin, 
aids in the absorption of calcium 
and phosphorous. While generous 
supplies of this vitamin are stored 
during the summer, when the skin 
is exposed to sunlight, the store can 
be supplemented through oily fish 
foods. Another way to get vitamin 
D is through sun lamps. 

Many theories have been ad- 
yanced on the subject of why ath- 
letes go stale. Certain of these may 
partially explain some cases, but the 
majority are too far-fetched to be 
given serious consideration. 

In most slumps there is not just 
one contributing factor, but several 
acting together that produce the 
loss of customary efficiency. This 
may be due to vitamin deficiencies. 


AID TO REFEREES 


By Ted Swenson 


HE writer has long felt that 

the one-man system of ref- 

ereeing basketball is unfair 

both to the official and the compet- 

ing schools, and that if a solution 

could be found without entailing 

extra expense it would be a splen- 
did thing for the sport. 


In most Iowa high schools, as in 
probably every state, only one of- 
ficial is used due to the expense. 
The result, in the main, is unsatis- 
factorily worked games. The defec- 
tion is no reflection on the official. 
The way basketball is played today, 
it is impossible for one official to see 
everything that’s happening on the 
court. 


While some coaches feel that 
many officials see too much already, 
it cannot be denied that one man 
will miss many plays which should 
be called. 


Perhaps the greatest weakness of 
the one-man referee system is that 
the official is always working on one 
side of the court and thus cannot 
correctly call all the out-of-bounds 
plays on the opposite side. 

Frequently, an official will miss 
enough line violations to affect the 
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course of the game. The smaller the 
court the more line violations there 
are; and as the smaller schools usu- 
ally own the smaller courts, it is 
they who need the most administra- 
tive help. 

The writer suggests the use of a 
volunteer linesman on the opposite 
side of the referee whose only dut- 
ies would be to call the line viola- 
tions on his side and to make the 
toss on nearby held balls after the 
referee has called the tie. 

This extra man could be a fac- 
ulty member of the home school 
who has had athletic experience, or 
a former player. These individuals 
are usually glad to lend a hand 
without exacting a fee. 


In summarizing the advantages of 
such a plan, we find it will: 

1. Speed up the game. 

2. Result in a better officiated 
game. 

3. Enable the official to work at 
top speed, since he will have less 
court to cover. 

4. Help the official maintain 
closer contact with the scoring table 
and timers, as he will always be on 
that side of the floor. 

5. Make for better relations 
among spectators, players and of- 
ficial, since fewer wrong decisions 
will be made. 


Are nylon 


available 
today? 


racket strings 


ECENTLY nylon production was 
R confined to uses vital to the 
Victory program. Its unusual prop- 
erties have been drafted to help win 
the war. However, enough nylon is 
available for players to satisfy a 
normal season’s demand. 

When nylon was readily available, 
tennis racket manufacturers and 
tennis string distributors were al- 
ready preparing, as they do each 
year, for the coming season. As a 
result, your tennis equipment sup- 
plier probably has enough nylon on 
hand for a normal season. This 
means that you should be able to 
enjoy and keep fit with badminton 


Nylon is helping in the drive for Victory. 
Does this mean there will be no nylon 
for racket strings ? Here’s Du Pont’s 
answer on the subject... 


or tennis playing this spring. 

What about the future? Out of the 
“know-how” created by Du Pont’s 
extensive production and research 
efforts for victory will come nylon 
with qualities as good as or better 
than ever. 

Nylon racket strings were devel- 
oped to meet a specific need which 
will still exist after the present emer- 
gency is over. Hearty acceptance of 
nylon strings by professionals and 
amateurs alike has earned for them 
a permanent place in the sports 
world. So, when purchasing nylon 
strings this season, buy judiciously, 
and help make the supply go around! 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.) OU PONT 


Plastics Dy partment bad 


Iriington 


\a/J 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF 


Pennsylvania 


Silent VACUUM CUP TIRES 


16-page booklet of American Badminton 
Assn. giving complete rules of badmin- 
ton. Tells how to lay out a court and 
play the game. Send 3c stamp with full 
name and address (write plainly) to 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Dept. SC, 
Jeannette, Pa. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
SELECT TEXTS 


Ad ministration of Health and Phys. Ed. by 
Williams and Brownell, $3. 

Health and Phys. Ed. Class and Record 
Book by Fischer, 75c. 

Intramural Sports by Mitchell, $2. 

A Textbook of Phys. Ed. by Williams and 
Morrison, $2.75. 

A Modern Phys. Ed. Program for Boys and 
Girls by Blanchard and Collins, $2. 

Principles of Phys. Ed. by Williams, $3. 

Introduction to Phys. Ed. by Nixon and 
Cozens, $2.75. 

Tests and Measurements by Bovard and 
Cozens. $2.75. 

The Administration of Phys. Ed. by Nash, 
$3. 

Athletics in Education by Williams and 
Hughes, $3. 
Send check, money order or school 

order form. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH BOOKSHOP 
220 East 42 St. New York, N. Y. 


THE WAY OF A WINNER 


By Al Dahlberg and Harold Shaw 


Basketball coaches who find their material 
deteriorating and don't know what to do 
about it, will be particularly interested in the 
program with which Al Dahlberg brought 
Puyallup, Wash., High School out of the 
doldrums into the land of milk, honey and 
championships. Dahlberg's collaborator, Har- 
old Shaw, is a sports reporter for the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer." 


(Dahlberg) had seen in five 

years. They had shot their 
heads off that night—15 baskets out 
of 32 attempts, nearly 50 percent. 
And still they had gone down to 
defeat, 41-40. 


What was wrong? The boys had 
fought as no Puyallup team had ever 
fought. They were good athletes, 
the same bunch that had won the 
football championship. They had 
shot, passed, and checked better 
than any former team. But still they 
had lost to a team built around one 
sharpshooter. 


None of these kids was a natural 
basketball player, although all had 
responded to coaching. Somehow or 
other when the going got tough 
—when class really shows—the 
class wasn’t there. 


Taking inventory after that 41-40 
defeat, I recalled that Puyallup 
hadn’t had a basketball champion 
in ten years, and that most of the 
teams over that stretch had lost 
more games than they had won. 
Furthermore, not a single graduate 
in that decade had made a college 
or university team. 


The conclusion was obvious. 
Either Puyallup. athletes just 
weren’t cut out for basketball or the 
right boys weren’t coming out for 
the team. At the time, we were 
working with a squad of 20 men. 
These comprised the returning let- 
termen plus those selected from the 
class basketball tournament, which 
was run off the first week after 
Thanksgiving. 

Was this the wrong approach? 
Was the promotion of tournament 
players to the varsity a sound prac- 
tice? True, it. gave us a few boys 
who looked promising. But couldn’t 
some other method better harvest 
the potential talent? 


After giving the problem much 
thought, we decided that the best 
place to search for likely prospects 
was in the junior high school. We 
could carry these prospects on the 
squad as sophomores, breaking them 
in early for at least two years’ serv- 
ice on the varsity. 

Since practically everything can 


[ WAS the best Puyallup team I 
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be taught a player except an 
inherent ability to shoot, the 
lem resolved into a matter of up. 
earthing the “natural eyes,” 

Our first step was a foul-shacs: 
contest in which every boy ip the 
seventh, eighth and ninth 
could participate. As an incentiye 
we offered new basketballs to the 
winners. 


Each boy shot 100 fouls in the 
preliminaries. Then the high mT) 
shooters in each grade shot anothe 
100, and the top ten another cq. 
tury. Finally the high five boys shot 
200 more. These were shot in gro 
of 25 at the convenience of the boy, 
But he had to have another cop. 
petitor along as scorekeeper. Thy 
contest was held in March and cr. 
ated considerable interest. 

Most surprising was the type of 
boy who ranked high in these eq. 
tests. Not all, but many, were boy 
who never had taken any interes 
in athletics. They were shy about 
turning out for the junior hig 
teams, but they would shoot fouls 

Now that we had discovered th 
best foul shots, what was the nex 
logical step? That was easy: Ty 
out these foul experts under game 
conditions, and see how they would 
fare. 


Intramural program 


Puyallup already had an intra 
mural basketball program but it was 
not coordinated with the athletic 
department. Neither was the gym 
class program. But a few changes 
here and there could easily convert 
them into excellent training grounds 
for likely prospects. 

The intramural program was run 
in the evening, from seven to nine 
o’clock, four nights a week. The firs 
hour was given over to the junio 
high intramural league, consisting 


of six teams, while the second how 
was reserved for the senior high in- 
tramural league, which also wasé 
six-team affair. 

The following fall we reorgal- 
ized the basketball program. The 
class tournament was discarded for 
a class league which operated from 
December to March. The junior high 
team represented the freshmal 
class, thus making a _ four-team 
league. 

The varsity squad of 20 was Ss 
lected before the class teams wert 
organized. We picked eight seniors, 
six juniors and six sophomores 
Some of these boys, notably the 
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were chosen on their 


mores, 
sopho ecords of the pre- 


: ring. 
vow, personnel of the three class 


ected by me. On these 
ee cued oan of fair abil- 
pe of whom were probably 

Ae than a few on the first team, 
put either because of size, tempera- 
ment or age, would never improve. 
Fach team had ten players. The 
siphoning off of these better 30 play- 
ers naturally created more oppor- 
tunities for the younger players in 
the senior high intramural league, 
as no boy was allowed to play both 

and intramural basketball. 

The rest of the boys who wanted 
to play were divided into intra- 
mural teams. Several who were 
good enough for the class teams 
were kept in the intramural pro- 
gram to develop confidence. Practic- 
ally every intramural team had one 
boy who had made a good score in 
the foul-shooting contest. 

The gym class program, which all 
ninth graders had to take, was eas- 
jer to set up as all the previous 
springs good eighth-grade foul 
shooters were in the class. A few 
sophomores who lived on rural 
routes and thus could not partici- 
pate in the intramural program, 
were permitted to join this ninth- 
grade gym class. 

In this fashion we placed the good 
prospects where they would have a 
chance to shoot under fire. The next 
step was to keep records of their 
scoring. This was done by expand- 
ing the managerial staff so that 
somebody kept score of every class, 
intramural and gym-class league 
game. 

These records were posted each 
week. Naturally the boys began tak- 
ing an active interest in improving 
their scoring. While this did not en- 
courage team play, it did bring out 
the boys who could shoot. 

This was the program we installed 
four years ago. Its full effect has 
not yet been felt, despite the fact 
that in 1940 Puyallup won its first 
basketball crown in 13 years. 

Briefly the program boils down 
to this: ° 

1, Find the “natural eyes.” 

2. Organize plenty of competitive 
basketball to test them under fire. 

3. Keep records of every game in 
every league. 

4. Select next year’s squad dur- 
ing the previous spring, just after 
the foul-shooting contest. Hold a 
few weeks of fundamental drills just 
before school ends. 

5. Carry a squad of eight seniors, 
six juniors and six sophomores. 

Give letters to all the seniors, leav- 
Ing about three or four awards for 
underclassmen. 
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NOW YOU CAN GET 


... at HALF THE REGULAR PRICE 


THIS RICHLY ILLUSTRATED BOOK takes you on a tour of our country 
and its territories and helps you to get the real lowdown on what our nation is and 


what it means. 


128 pages, size 8'/.” 
x ti”. Brilliant red, 
white & blue cover. 
Hundreds of photos. 


last page! 


GET YOUR COPY AT 
HALF THE REGULAR PRICE 


ta 


10 OR MORE ORDERED 
GY A TEACHER.........___. 


PRR AAA AAA AAA KER AAARHIRR 


It’s an optimistic, enthusiastic book that’s realistic and faces the facts. You'll 
find out lots of things you want to know in the stories of each region, the hundreds 
of photographs, pictorial maps and charts—all with brief fact-packed captions which 
tell you what’s what and why. Here’s a book that’ll hold your interest to the very 


We've sold thousands of them at 50c ea. 
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LIBERTY 


Send cash with order 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 


Dept. SC-42, 430 Kinnard Ave., Dayton, O. 
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JFPLAY AREAS CAN BE KEPT 


DUSTLESS and WEED-FREE AT LOW CosT/ 


. . . and by a treatment that is 


clean, odorless, colorless and 
non-staining. It safeguards health 
... clothing... school rooms and 
adjoining property. Ends dust 


annoyance to spectators of games. 


The Solvay Calcium Chloride 
treatment is adaptable to practi- 
cally any type of unpaved sur- 
face. It is used to end dust and 


deter the growth of grass or light 


weeds on clay, gravel, cinders, 
earth, shell, bluestone. It can be 
applied by anyone on large or 
small areas—no experience or 
special equipment is necessary. 
Its cost averages only 3c to 4c per 


square yard per season. 


Solvay Calcium Chloride treat- 
ment has been adopted as stand- 
ard practice by many of the Na- 
tion’s leading universities, col- 
leges, preparatory, public schools 
and camps. It has long been used 
and recommended by federal, 
state and local park and highway 


departments. 


For Cleaner, Weedless 


Dust-free Play Areas, Use 


SOLVAY (31000™ 


q SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 1 

40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. : 
| Gentlemen: Kindly send me a copy of your folder “For Cleaner, Weedless, Dust-free Play Areas.” . 
i NEMOr co cccccccccccceceeeeeeseccececccseceeceseesees Posttbem. ccocccccesesccccece . 
' AMA@Mated wits cccccccccccecccceccescccvecevcccesccsccseceseccccecccseeseesseveee i 
i F 0 PPT TTT TTT TTT TTT TCTTTTTT TTT TTT TT TT Ti TT PTT Tt te ee ' 
i GP co cccccccceveccecceccesscescese . TEU UTILL TTT TTT Mc cccedsciccececss 42-442 


‘*‘PETE’? DESJARDINS 
Olympic Diving Champion 
of the World 
HAS WORN HIS 


RACINE 
WATERPROOF WATCH 


through hundreds of exhibitions in 
the water—and it keeps accurate 
time. 

Send for FREE Catalog 


JULES RACINE & CO. 


20 West 47th Street, New York 
(tyhnl 


THE SECRET OF 
GOOD BLOCKING 


Patent 2,208,259 


Unexcelled standing dummy. 
. . . Indispensable for all 
blocking drills. . . . Secretly 
developed material and proc- 
ess of packing ensures long- 
est possible usage. . . . Light- 
weight. 


Send for Catalog 


GILMAN, CONNECTICUT 
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‘Ww BASKETBAL| 
RULES CHANGE: 


HAT basketball is nearing a 
stage of perfection was evi- 
denced by the action of the 
National Basketball Committee last 
month in drafting not one change of 
major significance in the code for 
1942-43. 

What few changes they made at 
their annual meeting in New Or- 
leans have no bearing on the game 
itself. The rules surgeons agreed 
that the “patient” was doing as well 
as could be expected and that no 
operation was necessary. 

Here are the few minor revisions 
they made. No attempt is made here 
to word the actions as they will ap- 
pear in the Guide. The following 
statements merely indicate the in- 
tent. 


Changes for 1942 


1. For games played in twenty- 
minute halves (college, Y.M.C.A., 
and independent), a player who is 
eligible to start an overtime period 
will not be disqualified upon com- 
mitting his fourth personal foul. 
During such overtime, it will take 
a fifth personal to put him out. 

Note: A player who is removed 
from the game after his fourth per- 
sonal during the regular playing 
time will not be permitted to par- 
ticipate in the overtime. 

2. An attempt will be made to 
strengthen the rule that provides 
for the four-foot space between the 
backboard and the end line. This 
type of court marking is to be con- 
sidered mandatory except where it 
is physically impossible to provide 
this space. 

3. It was voted to continue the 
policy of considering both the rec- 
tangular backboard and the smaller 


fan-shaped board legal. No distine. 
tion is to be made between the two 
types. The same policy will apply 
to the: sewed and the molded type 
balls. Either type is legal. 

Note: There are many problems 
connected with priorities and scar. 
city of materials that would make 
it impossible for manufacturers to 
produce enough of one type of board 
or one type of ball to supply every 
school, playground, and service 
camp, were the Committee to make 
one type mandatory. Even with both 
types legal, it is doubtful whether 
there will be enough of these ar- 
ticles to meet the demand. 

The Committee feels that the spe- 
cific type of board and ball that will 
be ultimately used will be deter- 
mined by merit and that there is no 
need for restrictions. 

4. The Committee authorized the 
development of a set of signals for 
officials with the idea of official 
adoption in the future. 

5. Several editoriai changes were 
authorized. These include improve- 
ments in the arrangement and class- 
ification of the rules to boil them 
down into approximately ten rules. 
It is hoped that this arrangement 
will be ready for the 1942-43 rules 
book. 

Action relative to the time and 
place for the 1943 meeting was 
taken. The war gods willing, the 
Committee will meet next year at 
the same time and place as the finals 
of the N.C.A.A. tournament. 

Officers elected for the coming 
season include: Chairman, J. W. St 
Clair; Vice-Chairman, E. J. Hickox; 
Treasurer, H. J. Swarts; Secretary, 
H. V. Porter; Editor, Oswald Tower; 
and Member Executive Committee, 
Floyd A. Rowe. 
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Following are a number of rules 
that also received consid- 
py the Committee. These ap- 
in the annual questionnaire. 
etball men throughout the 
country were asked to vote “yes” or 
“9” on: 

1. Re possession after free throw: 

(a) After last throw for any 
personal foul, award ball 
to throwing team at mid- 
court if throw is success- 
ful. 

(b) Make ball dead after all 
free throws (successful or 
not) and award to throw- 
ing team at midcourt. 

(c) Make ball in play if free 
throw for technical foul is 
not successful. 

2, Require Official to handle ball 
after a goal. 

3. Prohibit successive charged 
time-outs without an intervening 

lay. 
ot Make high school game end 
automatically if a team is 40 points 
ahead at the end of the first half or 
during the second half. 

5. After a field goal, remove right 
of a player to pass ball along end 
line to a teammate who is also out 
of bounds. 

6. Provide for one Scorer, one 
Timer, and an Inspector to assist 
both and to be responsible to the 
Referee. 

7. Penalize any foul which occurs 
during dead ball as a technical foul 
(unsportsmanlike conduct). 


eration 


Tennis Net Play 
(Continued from page 14) 


facing it squarely. The face of the 
racket is allowed to recede just at 
the point of contact. The racket is 
gripped very firmly and, while mov- 
ing slightly forward to make the 
return, it actually consumes the 
pace of the drive by momentarily 
recoiling. 

This retraction of the racket head 
takes the steam out of the ball. The 
return is adroitly directed just 
above the net cord, falling within a 
few inches of the net itself. 
Throughout the stroke, the racket 
is held almost parallel to the net, 
with the top bevel of the frame 
tilted slightly back to allow greater 
control. 

; Naturally, these strokes are not 
intended to take the place of the 
regular net game. But if used wisely 
and treated only as a supplement to 
the standard forecourt strokes, they 
will do much to strengthen one’s 
attack. 


Prevent: A 


All minor wounds should receive 
prompt first aid treatment. Mercuro- 
chrome has many advantages for this 
purpose. 

The 2% aqueous solution is anti- 
septic, non-irritating and non-toxic 
when used in wounds. 

Injuries are more promptly re- 
ported when Mercurochrome is used 
because treatment is not painful. 

The solution keeps indefinitely. 
The color indicates the extent of 
application. 
Merewrochrome, MMED. 

(dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein-sodium ) 
is accepted by the Council on Phar- 
macy and Chemistry of the American 
Medical Association. It has a back- 
ground of 21 years’ clinical use. 

Apply Mercurochrome to all minor 
wounds. Do not fail to call a physi- 
cian in more serious cases. 


Hynson, Westcott G Dunning, Inc. 


Baltimore, Maryland 


VOLLEYBALL TECHNIQUES FOR GIRLS 


A 16mm. SILENT VISUAL AID ON 
INDIVIDUAL AND TEAM SKILLS 


Here is the perfect aid with which to supplement your teaching or coaching. Produced 
under the personal direction of Miss Josephine Burke, chairman of the Sub-Committee 


on Volleyball, it covers: 


@ SERVING @ SETTING UP BALL 


@ SMASHING @ BLOCKING 


plus a 50-cent charge for handling. 


Make your reservations now; write to 


SCHOLASTIC COACH BOOKSHOP 
New York, N. Y. 


220 East 42nd Street 


@ PLAYING NET BALLS 
@ HANDLING BALL @ TAKING SPEED OUT OF BALL @ TEAM PLAY 
@ OTHER SKILLS 


On one reel with a running time of about 20 minutes. Rental is $2 per day of use 


LN, LLL cts 


ILEACHERS 


A PERMANENTLY GOOD INVESTMENT 


@ Eventually you may want the added advantage of steel 
bleachers, both indoors and outdoors. Perhaps conditions 
make this impossible just now. Then buy Universal quality 
wood portables now and later we will accept them in trade 
on either our steel portable or our steel folding types. Let 
us help you plan. 


Write today for informative bulletins 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER CO. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL'NOIS 


COLORADO 


COACHING SCHOOL 
In the Cool Rockies 


August 10 to 15 Inclusive 


Sponsored by 
The Colorado High School Coaches’ 


Association 


At the University of Denver, 
Denver, Colorado 


SPORTS 
Football Wrestling 
Basketball Six-Man Football 
Training Moving Pictures 


LECTURERS 
H. O. “Fritz” Crisler, Michigan 
Don Faurot, Missouri 
Everett Dean, Stanford 
John Hancock, Greeley State 
J. S. Doubenmier, College H. S. 
Robert Shelton, Colorado Univ. 


An all-star game between picked teams of 
high school seniors selected from the entire 
state and coached by “Fritz” Crisler and 
Don Faurot will be featured Friday night, 
August 14. 


TUITION $10.00 


for further information write to 


N. C. MORRIS 


Denver University Stadium 
Denver, Colorado 


HURDLING 


National Federation Press Service 


EVERAL years ago, the National 
Federation improved the hurdle 
events for high school athletes by 
shortening the low hurdle event 
from 220 to 200 yards and trim- 
ming the high hurdle from 42 to 39 
inches. 
For high school competition in 
the low hurdles, the revised dis- 


SOURCE OF DATA 


Year 1932-35 
Illinois Record ............. 24.5 
Yards per second ........ sti 8.97 
Honor Roll average ......... 24.3 
Yards per second ........... 9.05 
National Record ............ 23.5 
Yards per second............ 9.37 


tances are 18 yards to the first 
hurdle, 18 yards between hurdles, 
and 20 yards from the last hurdle 
to the finish line. The distance for 
the high hurdle race remains the 
same—120 yards. 

Of late, there has been much 
speculation on the effect this has 
had on the speed of the races. A re- 
cent study throws some light on the 
matter. Data were gathered from 
(1) the Illinois state meet, (2) 
the honor rolls for various years, 
and (3) the national records for 
several years. The results are shown 
in the accompanying tables. 

Over the 200-yard course, where 
the spacing between hurdles is 18 
yards, the average speed per second 
is slightly less than when the 20- 
yard spacing was used. This may be 
attributed to the fact that the initial 
speed at the start occupies a larger 
proportion of the total elapsed time. 

To elucidate, studies indicate that 
it takes the average athlete about 


SOURCE OF DATA 


Year 1934-35 1936 1940 194] 
Illinois Record ............. 15.9 14.9 14.8 14.2 
Yards per second ........... 7.54 8.05 8.1 8.45 
Honor Roll Average ......... 15.2 15.2 14.6 146 
Yards per second ........... 7.89 7.83 8.21 8.21 
National Record .... - 14.7 14.7 14.0 140 
Yards per second ........ - 8.16 8.16 8.57 8.57 
1940 
College Honor Roll ..... ... 13.7 


Yards per second .. 


8s. to leave his marks from a 
sprinting stride. This figure remains 
constant, whether the hurdler is 
running 220 yards or 200 yards. 
Thus, in a comparative study of 
speed, this works to the disadvan- 


220 HURDLES 


42-INCH HURDLES 


iia mares 8.75 
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STATISTICS 


tage of the 200 hurdler. At lon 

distances, the starting time rn 
ures less conspicuously in the tena 
elapsed time. 
“It also appears that the differen, 
is slightly greater for the Nationa} 
records than for the average per. 
formance as listed in the honor yj} 
This may indicate that while our 


200 HURDLES 


1936 1940 194) 
23.4 22.9 219 
8.54 8.73 9B 
22.6 22.4 225 
8.84 8.92 8.88 
22.1 22] 
9.04 904 


top ranking men are not as fast a 
the old top-notchers, the caliber of 
local champions is about the same. 

If the present hurdles were to be 
run at the same speed as the na. 
tional record for the 220-yard race, 
it would result in a record of 187. 
It is possible that this may be es. 
tablished as the boys become thor- 
oughly acclimated to the new dis- 
tance. However, it will probably 
take another Jesse Owens to do it. 

The statistics for the high hurdles 
indicate that the reduction in height 
has increased the average speed 
with which they can be run. This is 
to be expected, of course, but the 
figures are interesting. 

The average speed for college men 
with the 42-inch hurdle is included, 
so that a comparison may be drawn 
with the best schoolboy perform- 
ance for the 39-inch barrier. At 
present, the college event is run ata 
slightly greater speed per second, 
but as the schoolboy performers be- 


39-INCH HURDLES 


come more used to the 39-inch hur- 
dle, it is likely that they will ap- 
proach the college speed. This would 
result in a reduction of .3s. from 
the present national record; that is, 
a new record of 13.7s. 
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Coaching School 
Directory 


. COACHES' ASSN.—Den- 
pedir N. C. Morris, direc- 
f. Don Faurot, Fritz Crisler, Everett 
b Shelton. Tuition, $10. For further 
dvertisement on page 46. 


COLORA 
ver, Co 
tor, Ste 
Dean, Bo 
details, see @ 


BASKETBALL — Logansport, Ind. 
WANA 21. Cliff Wells, director. Doug 
Mills Everett N. Case, Marion Crawley, 
Clif Wells. Tuition, $15. 


ENCE TECH—Detroit, Mich. Aug. 21- 
4 Ridler, director. Tuition, $15, com- 


plete course. 


NAMPA COACHING SCHOOL—Sun Valley, 
Ida. Harold A. White, director. 


STATE UNIVERSITY — Columbus, O. 
sd 22-July 23. L. W. St. John, director. 
Staff: Dr. D. Oberteuffer, Paul E. Brown. 


Tuition, $15. 


PENN STATE COLLEGE—State College, Pa. 
June 8-Aug. 28. Lloyd M. Jones, director. 
Courses in all Sports and Physical Educa- 
tion. Staff: Varsity Coaches. Tuition, $6 per 
credit. 


PLAINS COACHING SCHOOL—Plainview, 
Tex. R. L. Johns, director. Football. Tuition, 


$5. 


SHURTLEFF COACHING SCHOOL—Alton, 
lil. July 27-31. W. G. Moss, director. Staff: 
Frank Leahy, Ed McKeever, Ed Krause, 
W. G. Moss. Tuition, $10. For further de- 
tails, see advertisement on this page. 


TENNESSEE COACHING SCHOOL — Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Aug. 10-14. Joe Sills, director. 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO — Boulder, 
Colo. June 12-July 18, July 20-Aug. 22. 
Harry G. Carlson, director. Courses in all 
Sports and Physical Education. 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA—lowa City, lowa. 
June 18-Aug. 8. E. G. Schroeder, director. 
Courses in all Sports and Physical Educa- 
tion. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA—Lincoln, Neb. 
Aug. 17-20. 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA — 
Chapel Hill, N. C. Aug. 17-22. R. A. Fetzer, 
director, 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE — Knoxville, 
Tenn. June 8-July 15, July 16-Aug. 21. 
A. W. Hobt, director. Courses in Physical 


Education. Staff: Physical Education Depart- 
ment, 


UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING—Laramie, Wyo. 
June 11-14. F. E. Davis, director. Staff: 
Harry Hughes, B. F. Oakes, Ev Shelton. 
Tuition, $5. For further details, see adver- 
tisement on page 56. 


UTAH STATE AGRIC. COLLEGE — Logan, 
Utah, June 8-12. E. L. “Dick Romney, 
— Football and Basketball. Tuition, 

0. 


WASHINGTON ST. COLLEGE — Pullman, 
Wash. June 15-Aug. 7. J. Fred Bohler, 
director. Courses in all Sports and Physical 
Education. Tuition, $10.50 (four weeks). 
$16.50 (eight weeks). 


SHURTLEFF COLLEGE 


of 
ALTON, ILLINOIS 


Announces 


THE SECOND ANNUAL COACHING SCHOOL 
JULY 27 to 31, 1942 


Featuring FRANK LEAHY 


of Notre Dame 


*‘The Coach of the Year’’ 


ED McKEEVER 
Backfield Coach Notre Dame 


ED MOOSE KRAUSE 
Basketball Coach Holy Cross 


FOOTBALL, BASKETBALL, BOXING, WRESTLING 


Tuition $10.00 for All Courses 
Board and Room $1.75 per Day 
Two Hours Physical Education Credit 


Assisted by 
| WILLIAM G. MOSS 


Athletic Director 
Shurtleff College 


Reservations must be completed by Saturday, July 25, 
1942. Five dollars will hold reservation 


For further information write 


WILLIAM G. MOSS, Director Athletics 
Shurtleff College, Alton, Il. 


TRY ““viacaznes ©” AT OUR EXPENSE 


IF YOU TEACH HISTORY OR ENGLISH we'll be glad to send you a 
> bundle of sample copies of the specialized SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE 
designed for the grade and subject you teach. 


you teach and we'll send you the copies for you to test in your own 


JUST TELL US HOW MANY copies you can use, what subject and grade 
class. There’s no charge, no obligation. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES ° Sscuotasnc conc 
Dept. SC42—430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 


SCHOLASTIC—The American High School Weekly 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC—For Junior High and Upper Grades 


READY IN MAY! 


WINNING 
BASEBALL 


L———= By Ethan Allen 


Former Major Leaguer with Cincin- 
nati, New York, St. Louis, Philadelphia 
and Chicago in the Nat’! League and 
with St. Louis in the American. Now 
writer and director of National League 
motion pictures. 


ONLY $1.50 


Here’s an expert baseball guide that gives all the 
fine points that make winning players and win- 
ning teams. Out of 13 years’ big league playing 
and first-hand experience in making movies of 
today’s outstanding players in action, the author 
brings players, coaches and fans scores of prac- 
tical pointers on every phase of the game. With 
over 400 illustrations, the book explains both 
defensive and offensive playing. It makes inter- 
esting comparisons of players. And it provides 
inside information on many big leaguers. 


LEO DUROCHER says: 


“Valuable inside tips for every reader, regardless 
of age or experience.”’ 


BRANCH RICKEY says: 


“Unusual photographs of plays and players ac- 
companied by a practical explanation.”’ 


Send for a copy 
on appredd!)_ = 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


330 WEST 42nd ST. NEW YORK 


GYMNAST'S 
MANUAL 


by Wilbur D. West 
Illustrated by Ted C. McMillen 


Here’s a book with that EXTRA 
something . . . fresh, lively, vital! 
From its burly binding to its crystal- 
clear directions, it’s springy, fast and 
fascinating. 


It’s different, too. Dr. West knows his 
bars, horses and flying rings well 
enough to swing away from orthodox 
methods and emphasizé EXERCISES 
over apparatus. 


FIRST SECTION: Equipment, terms, sta- 
tionary positions, mounts, dismounts, 
vaults. 


SECOND SECTION: Upstarts, uprises, ro- 
tary movements, competitive gymnastics. 


THIRD SECTION: 340 combinations on 
horse, bars, and rings. 


“Superbly illustrated” says the reviewer. 
Simple nomenclature. Invaluable timing 
hints. Carefully graded exercises and charts 


for easy teaching. 326 Pp. $3.25 


Check this magazine’s Master Coupon or send 
direct, NOW, for 5 days’ examination copy. 


PRENTICE-HALL, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


WARD TRACK AND FIELD 
SCOREBOOK. By Ralph F. Ward. 
Concord, Mass.: Ralph F. Ward. 


ERE’S one of the most practical 
scorebooks for track and field 
we've ever seen. Its designer, Ralph F. 
Ward, coaches the sport at Concord, 
Mass., High School; so he knows what 
it’s all about. 

You may order the scoresheets ac- 
cording to your needs. The available 
sheets are: point total and meet sum- 
mary sheet; running events sheet, one 
per running event; trials and semi- 
finals sheet, where needed; field events 
sheet, one per event except for the 
high jump and pole vault, each of 
which is scored on a separate sheet; 
relays sheet, with spaces for six teams 
and the results. 

A yearly progress and a summary 
of the season sheet are included free 
of charge with each order. Each of 
these sheets sells for two cents. The 
quantity you order depends upon the 
number of meets you have and the 
number of events in each meet. 

These sheets may be inserted in a 
special binder, which features a catch 
grip. Thus, the pages may be slipped 
in and out of the binder at will. The 
binder, which should last a life-time, 
sells for $1.50. 

Many high schools and colleges are 
finding this scorebook a real time-sav- 
ing device. It is adaptable to any meet. 


WE NEED VITAMINS. By Walter 
H. Eddy and G. G. Hawley. Pp. 102. 
New York: Reinhold Publishing Corp. 
$1.50. 


OACHES who believe in training 
tables—which, in this enlightened 
athletic day and age, includes nearly 
every coach—owe it to themselves and 
to their boys to prescribe the most sci- 
entific of diets. 

We know that our daily food is made 
up of five kinds of substances: proteins, 
carbohydrates, fats, minerals, and 
vitamins. What vitamins are and what 
they do is still not very clear to the 
layman. Yet the vitamins are as essen- 
tial to proper body functioning as the 
pitcher is to a baseball team. 

This book answers simply and 
clearly the following questions con- 
cerning each vitamin: 

1. What is the vitamin? 

2. What are its chemical and physi- 
cal properties? 

3. How is its potency determined 
and expressed? 

4. What does the vitamin do? 

5. How does it accomplish this ef- 
fect? 

6. How much of it do we need daily? 

7. Where and how can we get it? 

Complementing the book is a handy 
tabular form of the latest values of 
the vitamin content of foodstuffs. 
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ANALYSIS OF HUMAN MOTIO 
By M. Gladys Scott. Pp. 38. Megat 
ed—photographs and drawings, y, 
York: F, S. Crofts & Co. $3.90, » 


Lge teaching in physical 
education and sports js 
upon competent teaching of the motor 
skills. Thus, teaching efficiency ge. 
pends on adequate knowledge and 
understanding of the structure and 
motor functioning of the human or. 
ganism. This understanding stems from 
the fundamental science of kinesig. 
ogy. 

Kinesiology originally was limite 
largely to the muscular analysis 
movement. In recent years, its Scope 
has been extended by an increasing 
application of the principles of me. 
chanics and physiology to the analysis 
of motor performances. 

Dr. Scott, of the University of Towa, 
approaches the subject from a funr. 
tional point of view. She first lays the 
groundwork for an understanding of 
the basic fundamentals of movement 
—articulations, muscular action, the 
related phases of the physiology of 
movement, and the related principles 
of mechanics. 

She then proceeds to a detailed 
mechanical and anatomical analysis of 
a selected group of activities, stressing 
the method in order to facilitate simi- 
lar analyses of other activities. 

Her pedagogy is as sound as the Bill 
of Rights. She first analyzes the move- 
ments that are fundamental in all 
sports. These include: static positions 
of the body such as lying, sitting, and 
standing; locomotion — walking and 
running; and manipulative skills— 
pushing, pulling, throwing (underarm 
and overarm), volleyball serve, and 
baseball batting. 

She then goes into the sports that 
are most frequently included in the 
physical education and recreation pro- 
grams: archery, badminton, baseball, 
basketball, bowling, field hockey, 
football, golf, soccer, swimming, div- 
ing, tennis, stunts and tumbling, track 
and field, skiing, ice skating, roller 
skating, canoeing, and bicycling. 

First, she gives a clear description 
of the particular movement, includ- 
ing the preliminary action, the act it- 
self, and the follow through. We may 
call this a superficial technical an- 
alysis. This is the type of descriptive 
material you usually find in captions 
under action pictures and in tech- 
nical articles. 

Her second step is an analysis of 
each phase in terms of segments mov- 
ing, parts fixed, and muscles used t0 
produce force, control movement, oF 
secure timing (muscular analysis). 

The last step is to interpret each 
part in terms of mechanical prin- 
ciples. This implies an understanding 
of the reasons for each phase, the 
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source of force, use of levers, etc. 

The last part of the book concerns 
aif with problems of the physical 
tion teacher. It is no less valu- 
than the other sections. Here 
be found suggestions on posture 
training, effects of practice and exer- 
cise, mechanics related to the preven- 
tion of injuries, and skill and ability 
analyses of tests. 

The book may serve the physical 
educator and coach in many helpful 
ways. For one thing, it offers a sim- 
ple, practical means of learning the 
location of motion, the source of mo- 
tion, and the processes of motion. If 
ou're only interested in the actual 
motion itself, the superficial descrip- 
tion or analysis of the various tech- 
niques in sports, you have that, too. 

The book is nicely organized, clear- 
ly written, and well illustrated. It is 
a must for progressive coaches’ source 
shelves. 


able 


THE GYMNAST’S MANUAL. By 
Wilbur D. West. Illustrated by Ted C. 
McMillen. Pp. 326. Free-line draw- 
ings. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
$3.25. 


IS text on nomenclature, de- 

scriptions, and combinations for 
the heavy apparatus breaks complete- 
ly away from the old progressive or- 
ganization that has haunted apparatus 
work since the early days. 


The time-honored procedure has 
been to discuss each piece of ap- 
paratus as a separate entity; to give 
each piece a chapter in the book. 
There has been no suggestion that 
similar exercises or stunts might be 
performed in much the same fashion 
upon several pieces of apparatus. 

Dr. West, former University of 
Michigan gymnastics coach now in the 
department of physical education at 
Wittenberg College, avoids this tra- 
ditional approach. In its place, he uses 
achapter arrangement based upon 
the exercises themselves. 

Four pieces of apparatus are spe- 
cifically and completely covered: 
parallel bars, flying rings, horizontal 
bars, and horse. In the first section 
of the book, the author covers equip- 
ment and fundamental terms, station- 
ary positions, mounts, dismounts, and 
vaults, 

The second section is given over to 
upstarts, uprises, rotary movements in 
the horizontal plane, rotary move- 
ments in the vertical plane, and com- 
petitive gymnastics. 

The last section, which is devoted 
to combinations upon the apparatus, 
is composed of the material presented 
in the first two parts. The exercises 
are arranged in a fairly progressive 
order with regard to difficulty. They 
include 70 combinations upon the 
horse, 100 upon the parallel bars, 60 
upon the low horizontal bar, 70 upon 
the high, and 40 each upon the sta- 
tionary and swinging flying rings. 

The first two sections of the book 


(Continued on page 55) 
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Here’s 


DOUBLE PROTECTION 


inal area with a flexib 


ay Matthews Abdo-Gard is your player’s safeguard 
against internal injuries. It is enthusiastically 
accepted by parents. It protects the vulnerable abdom- 
f wall that folds as the body 

bends. An 8-inch girdle holds the ribs and lumbar 
area in place and helps build strong, lifetime abdom- 
inal muscles. Strong fiber ribs over the abdominal 
region are backed by a removable sponge rubber 
shock absorbing pad—forming a protective unit. 
The player has complete freedom in running and 
kicking. Pouch takes any size cup. The unit is durable 
(lasts several seasons) and sanitary in every respect. 
Its lightness of weight (12 ounces) makes it doubly 


practical. The Abdo-Gard should be worn by every boy every day during the 


Matthews New Cushion Cup 


better team. 


BILL MATTHEWS 


PO. BOX 38 
IRVINGTON 


2.—Light and sanitary. 
3.—Allows free cross- 


stepping. 
4.—Worn in all ath- 

letics. 
5.—Complete but in- 

expensive. 


6.—Included in D2 
Abdo-Gard outfit. 


COMPLETE OUTFIT $3.95 
Cushion Cup Only $1.25 


FIBER SHELL 


VENTILATION 


oa This new sensational Cushion Cup (below) provides 
complete protection for the groin with absolutely no di 

comfort or hindrance to the player’s freedom of move- 
ment. A gum rubber shock absorbing unit, stretched 
taut from points A to B, eliminates chafing and shock. 
X and Y are cross-members of gum rubber which act as 
shock absorbers. Put this new complete outfit on your 
football players. Keep it on them. They will be a much 


Gum rubber shock absorb- 
ing unit stretched taut 
from A to B. X and Y are 
cross-members of gum rub- 
ber to absorb shock. 


“a MUST book” 
ANALYSIS OF 
HUMAN MOTION 


by M. G. Scott 


Brings together for the first time the 
best current information on the basic 
facts of movement. Fully illustrated, 
with tables of muscles and joints. 
Coaches and physical educators will 
find especially valuable the detailed 
analyses of various sports and common 
activities; also applications to posture 
training, injury prevention, testing and 
measuring, etc. 


388 pages, 87 illus., $3.90 postpaid 
Write for descriptive circular. 


F. S. CROFTS & CO. 
101 Fifth Ave. New York 


PETERSEN 


GYM MATS 


TUMBLING 


Boxing Rings 


WRESTLING 


Wall Mats 
Write for Catalog—Prices 


PETERSEN & COMPANY 


5561 BAYNTON STREET 
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If you have something for this column send 
it to Bill Wood, Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, Illinois. 


Latest wrinkle in America’s favorite 
winter sport, basketball, is eagle-nest 
officiating. On January 31, at Ashland, 
Ore., the Southern Oregon College of 
Education and the Oregon College 
Wolves of Monmouth,: played a game 
in which the officials were perched in 
special aeries above and back of the 
baskets. They called every foul over 
the public address system, and did a 
swell job, too. The practical adminis- 
tration of the game was left to four 
linesmen. 

We think the idea has considerable 
merit, For one thing, it puts the offi- 
cials safely out of reach of irate fans 
and players. The only cause for trepi- 
dation is the poor sociological effect 
it may have on the refs. In their cub- 
byholes in the ether, the poor guys are 
as removed from the world as light- 
house keepers. The least we can do, if 
we’re going to adopt the idea, is to 
equip them with all the comforts of 
home—books, Morris chair, window 
box with double-ruffied fringed petu- 
nias, spittoon, parachute for emer- 
gency exits, machine gun in case of 
blitz, etc. 


Sport fans ought to get a kick out 
of Bob Hope’s book, They Got Me 
Covered. In his chapter on hobbies, 
he writes: “Every man has a hobby 
and mine is golf. Every morning (in 
California) rain or earthquake, I’m up 
at the crack of my back and on the 
links. 

“When I play golf I seldom get on 
the fairway—in fact, ve been behind 
shrubbery more often than Orson 
Welles. The last time I played I went 
around 18 holes with Madeleine Car- 


‘ 


Illustrated by Kate ‘‘In the Bucket’’ Tracy 


roll. I really enjoyed it even though 
her bag was a little heavy. 

“Last year I played in the NBC 
tournament, and at the last hole there 
was a tie between Bing Crosby and 
me. I won when a rustle of wind blew 
my ball into the cup. This year I hear 
they’re going to disqualify anybody 
who creeps up behind his ball with an 
electric fan.” 


For its annual sports poll this year, 
Esquire stuck to one sport—baseball. 
Fifteen questions were asked the pub- 
lic, sportscasters, sports editors, fa- 
mous major leaguers, and the men 
quartered at historic Jefferson Bar- 
racks, Mo. Some of the more inter- 
esting questions follow: 

1. Should the big leagues suspend 
play during the war? (No. 91.5%) 

2. Do you believe that playing soft- 
ball handicaps a young player’s 
chances of becoming a big leaguer? 
(Yes. 54.45%) 

3. Do you favor abolition of the rule 
which permits the batter to run on a 
dropped third strike with first base 
unoccupied? (No. 69.91%) 

4. Do you think that Babe Ruth was 
of greater all around value to his club 
than Joe DiMaggio? (Yes. 56.41%) 

5. Should more drastic penalties be 
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imposed on the use of the “ 
(Yes. 65.63%) bean bly 
6. Would you rate a team of 
gers superior to a team with sae 
pitching and fielding? (No. Taig" 
7. Is the coaching and trainin, 
players in baseball as expert as 
of college football players? (Y 
72.04%) * 
8. Do you believe that a 
manager has as many tribulations a, 
college football coach? (Yes, 76.20%) 
9. Do you believe that broadcast 
baseball games has affected the x 
tendance detrimentally? (No, 83.97%) 
10. Who is your choice of basebal}’s 
greatest manager? (Connie Mack, 
48.75%) 
11. Do spring training trips neeq to 
be as long as they are in order to get 
the players in condition? (yy 
58.01%) , 


The greatest shot put of all time was 
made a couple of weeks ago—solely 
for the benefit of the press. In the 
Knights of Columbus meet in Madison 
Square Garden, Al Blozis, of George. 
town, won the event at 55 ft. 9% in, 
good but not gaudy for him, 

Then a photographer asked him ty 
make an extra throw just for the sake 
of a picture. The Human Howitzer 
leaned into the toss in earnest, His 
throw, which didn’t count, of course, 
was measured for the fun of it. It was 
57 ft. 94% in., or 8% in. longer than 
Jack Torrance’s world record! 


Even the great Hank Luisetti’s rec. 
ords are no longer sacrosanct. Stutz 
Modzelewski, Rhode Island State's 
ball of fire, ended his college career 
this season with a four-year total of 
1714 points, or 118 tallies more than 
Hank’s old major-college record. 


While there was nothing personal 
about it, the announcers at the na- 
tional A.A.U. basketball tournament 
last month would just as soon have 
seen the Division Street YMCA Clip- 
pers of Chicago eliminated in the first 
round. The Chicago club’s roster in- 
cluded Zmudzhi, Padraza, Rybicki, 
Bagdanski, Kardzionsk, Prawdzik, 
Stargyk, and Gajewski, 


Uncle Billy Disch, retired baseball 
coach of the University of Texas, won 
23 Southwestern Conference cham- 
pionships in 25 tries. The only times 
he lost out were when Ted Lyons, 
White Sox venerable, pitched for 
Baylor, and Pete Donohue, former 
major league ace, hurled for Texas 
Christian. 
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uine American folk humor, 

wae to sit in the bleachers of a 

cae league baseball park. Most of 
my extemporaneous wisecracks are 

Ae corny side. But every once ina 
nile you'll hear a remark born of 

s. 

a Ag ae the side-splitter that 
nce came floating from the uncovered 
sands in Washington. A famous wo- 
man opera star had sung “Salome in 
a daring costume and police had raid- 
ed the show. Some time later the 
White Sox were playing there and an- 
cient Frank Isbell was the Sox second 
uk was bald, and his remaining 
hair was White and thin. Not wanting 
the fans to ride him, he always wore 
his cap tightly over his head. On this 
afternoon, Frank thought he had 
tagged out a runner at second. When 
the ump called the runner safe, Frank 
went into a tantrum. He jerked off his 
cap, hurled it to the ground, and 
jumped on it. 

From away out in the bleachers 
floated a voice: “Put on that hat— 
they pinch opera singers for less than 
that in this town!” 


Post mortem: “All week the papers 
of St. Petersburg featured stories 
about St. Paul’s reversed line and 
backfield. It began to tell on my 
(Largo) boys; they started talking 
about it, too. Finally on Thursday our 
reserves set up the play and we scrim- 
maged against it for about fifteen 
minutes. On Friday night, St. Paul’s 
tried the now-famous play just once. 
Prowinski, their star back, was 
thrown for an eight-yard loss. After 
that it was quite a ball game. St. Paul 
finally lost, 6-0.” 

From Athletic Director Frank Han- 
cock, Largo, Fla. 


We suspected this all along. When 
one of the Michigan State League 
baseball umpires applied for enlist- 
ment in the Army recently, he was 
rejected. Reason? Blind in one eye. 


Coach Ray Lotzer of Winnebago, 
Wis., has a right to be proud of his 
instructional methods in the art of 
tossing free shots. In a 35-34 defeat of 
South Beloit, his boys made 11 out of 
12 free throws. 


Out at Bluff City, Kan., Coach Dell 
Johnson has a “B” team that really 
lives up to its name. The starting line- 
(Concluded on page 54) 


LEXOL Prolongs the Life of 
Searce Leather Equipment 


OACHES have long recognized the value of LEXOL, the self- 
penetrating conditioner, for keeping their leather equipment in 
good shape. They are now placing additional importance on its 

use in prolonging the life of these items as they become increasingly 
hard to replace. 

An extra application of LEXOL just before the equipment is stored 
will save you many dollars in repairs and costly replacements next 


Fall. 
: Buy LEXOL from Wilson and other good firms 
Pint $1.00 Quart $1.75 Gallon $4.00 


LEXOL DIVISION 


THE MARTIN DENNIS COMPANY 


875 SUMMER AVENUE NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
Quality Products Since 1893 


"NOT BEING DONE IN 
THE BEST CIRCLES’ 
... thanks to 


ALTA-CO 
POWDER 


Leading universities, schools and industrial institutions have ostra- 
cized Athlete’s Foot by standardizing on Alta-Co, the fungicide de- 
signed to do one job and do it well; it kills Athlete’s Foot fungi in 
less ae 60 seconds, without irritation of the skin or damage to 
towels. 


A list of Alta-Co users is a virtual Who’s Who. If you're interested, 
we'll gladly furnish the names of many leading institutions who give 


Alta-Co the highest endorsement... that of continued use, year in, 
year out. 
Alta-Co Powder contains no chlorine .. . is available for immediate 


shipment at this writing. 


THE C. B. DOLGE COMPANY, WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 


cs. DOLGE 


hut” *) 


WESTPORT |DoLGE! CONN. 
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No Blackout on 


FOOTBALL 
PRACTICE JERSEYS 
* 

DURENE 
GAME JERSEYS 
* 

T SHIRTS 
* 
ATHLETIC KNITWEAR 


You Need Them All... Now! 


No one could anticipate the 
shortage in materials. But, 
current conditions notwith- 
standing, Champion will 
still take care of your 
needs... if you 


Order Today 
CHAMPION KNITWEAR CO. 


77 ST. PAUL ST. 
ROCHESTER NEW YORK 
AE (ATURE 


FOR DEFENSE 


AGAINST INJURY 


\) 


ttt 


A 


Trademark Reg. U. S. Patent Office 
Patent No. 2,239,223 


Designed to reduce risk of 
injury in practice. . . . Pro- 
tection pad for both blocker 
and defensive player. ... Full 
speed blocking without dan- 
ger of bruises. . . . Climax in 
football drills hitting moving 
targets. 
Send for Catalog 


GILMAN, CONNECTICUT 


MEDICAL EXAMINATIOns 


By Alden W. Thompson 


Alden W. Thompson, dean of the school of 
physical education and athletics at West Vir- 
ginia University, prepared this material for 
county superintendents and principals of the 
high schools in his state. 


URRENT reports indicate 

that the physical examina- 

tion of selectees is eliminat- 
ing from military service almost 50 
percent of those who would other- 
wise be available. In World War I 
the figure was about 33 percent, and 
its disclosure resulted in a wave of 
state compulsory physical training 
laws the country over. 

Unfortunately, however, medical 
examinations to go with the physi- 
cal activities were not generally re- 
quired. No money was made avail- 
able for the necessary examinations 
and the complementary follow-up 
work on defects. While present ex- 
aminations are more stringent than 
in 1917 and also include a blood 
test, the high rejection rate calls for 
definite action. 

Today, with manpower and more 
manpower needed to operate the 
mechanical weapons of war, we find 
among the leading causes of rejec- 
tion poor eyesight, poor hearing, bad 
teeth. All three are correctible to a 
considerable extent over a period of 
time. Rejection for general lack of 
physical capacity and strength is 
far down the list. 

Even with increased attention to 
health and physical education in our 
schools during the past twenty 
years, the fact remains that funds 
have not been provided for periodic 
medical examination and the ma- 
chinery necessary for corrections. 
Consequently, we find ourselves 
almost as unprepared today as 
twenty-five years ago. In addition, 
industry now demands workers who 
are able to pass a physical examina- 
tion. In total warfare, the civilians 
themselves undergo tremendous 
physical and mental hardship. 

Both our schools and the general 
public have acute need for: 

1. Immediate knowledge of the 
exact physical condition of 
those who may be soon called 
for military service; 

2. The correction, wherever pos- 
sible, of all defects before army 
examinations and consequent 
rejection; 

3. Similar activity among pros- 
pective industrial workers; 

4. Increased recognition by the 
public of the need for a high 
level of physical condition and 
stamina. 
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In the 267 high school 
Virginia, there will be oul 
this year approximately 17,000 

. ’ Se. 
niors. About half are young 
ranging from 17 to 20 years of 
with an average of 18 plus, 
will volunteer for military SETVieg 
by next September. All wij be 
called by the Selective Service Act 
in the next two years. Industry wij 
absorb many of them. 

An investigation reveals that less 
than five percent of these yo 
men have had an adequate medical 
examination, comparable to that o 
the Army, during their high schoo) 
careers. Athletes are checked mop 
often than the general student body, 
but the passing of a medical exam. 
ination is not mandatory for par. 
ticipation throughout the state. 

Many pupils are given a health 
examination before entering the 
first grade, but this doesn’t include 
everybody. Practice varies greatly 
after that. Health units do not exist 
in all counties; doctors and nurses 
must necessarily concentrate on im- 
munizations and control of ei- 
demics. 

Classroom and physical education 
teachers assist with cursory inspec- 
tions, but medical personnel is nee- 
essary for adequate examination. 
Knowledge of condition through ex- 
amination means little without 
follow-up for correction. At the 
same time, correction is impossible 
without knowledge of condition. 
West Virginia schools this year are 
serving total grade groups approxi- 
mately as follows: 

Elementary (1 to 6) — 306,000 
(including some 7th and 8th grade 
units). 

Junior High (7, 8, 9) —32,000 
(including enrollment of six-year 
units). 

Senior High (10, 11, 12) —110,- 
000 (including six-year units). 

All evidence indicates an average 
of not more than one adequate med- 
ical examination per pupil in the 
twelve years of public education, 
with follow-up varying greatly in 
effectiveness, and generally inade- 
quate. 

County superintendents and prin- 
cipals of senior high schools will be 
doing a patriotic service if they can 
arrange in some way to give every 
senior boy a graduating gift of 4 
complete medical examination and 
then help in the follow-up work. 

Basically, the health needs of 
girls are just as great. But imml- 
nent military service undoubtedly 
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ives a priority to boys, if the ex- 

‘nation program is not available 
to all. Most of these boys will have 

year or two of grace before actual 
military call. In that period, correc- 
tions can be made and general 
physical condition attuned to war- 
time efficiency. 

The diploma testifies to mental 
ability and the completion of a 
knowledge program. A physician's 
certificate of physical condition 
would be a possession of great value 
in the face of the rigors of war serv- 
ice and would be a guide by which 
further personal physical progress 
could be planned. 

The cost of medical examinations 
varies greatly throughout the state. 
In some communities individual 
physicians reduce their rates or 
even donate their services. In others, 
service clubs such as the Rotary, 
Kiwanis, and Lions furnish funds 
for examinations or corrections, or 
poth. County health units are giving 
great service despite large jobs and 
small staffs. 


Average cost $2.50 


Manpower, however, is a national 
asset and should be conserved at 
national or state expense, not left 
to chance or even individual initia- 
tive. Luther Poling, director of 
health education for the NYA in 
West Virginia, reports that medical 
(including dental) examinations 
have been given to 6000 out-of- 
school youth of high school age dur- 
ing the past eight months, 75 per- 
cnt of whom were high school 
graduates. The cost of these exami- 
nations, either by clinics or by in- 
dividual physicians and dentists by 
appointment, averaged less than 
$2.50 each. On this basis, if similar 
costs could be worked out locally, 
the total would be extremely rea- 
sonable in light of the national 
emergency. 

Approximately 8500 boys from 55 
counties will graduate in May or 
June of this year. If their examina- 
tions and consequent corrections re- 
duced the rejections by one-half or 
one-third it might spell the differ- 
ence between victory and defeat, 
between life and death for some, 
between freedom and slavery for 
future generations. The value to our 
national defense effort could not be 
estimated. 

It is suggested that each of the 55 
county superintendents in the state 
discuss this matter with their boards 
of education and high school prin- 
tipals and seek: (1) to provide a 
complete medical examination for 
each graduating senior boy by May 
l,and (2) to counsel him about get- 
ting started at once on corrections. 


Order Now To Assure 
Towel Deliveries Next Fall! 


AKE sure that your towel supply for next year 

will be adequate by getting your order in early. 

With some yarns hard to get, you can help 

McArthur to guarantee delivery and avoid a fall rush 

by planning and ordering now—confident that you 

won't be caught short next fall. “Play safe” with 

McArthur Gym Towels and Velva-Terry Robes for 

your athletes. Send for the FREE McArthur school 
towel system, 


Write: 
\_6eo. McArthur & Sons, Baraboo, Wis. 


As Originally Developed by... 
DR. FORREST C. “PHOG” ALLEN 


Director of Physical Education 
and Varsity Basketbal! Coach 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 


Goal-Hi—America’s new play-game. . . . For boys and girls of all ages. 
. May be played in the gym or on the playground by large or smal! 
teams (same single piece of equipment used in both locations). The first 
new, year-'round, mass play-game since volley ball. ... Official Goal-Hi 
Equipment priced within the reach of every budget. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Also manufacturers of Basketball Backstops, Basketball Scoreboards, 
Gymnasium Apparatus, Playground Apparatus and Telescopic Gym Seats. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
3540 DeKALB STREET ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Authorized Sales Representative in your Locality 


WAYNE... 
Symbol of Quality 
and Reliability 


Through the years the word WAYNE 
has progressively represented the highest 
achievement in the development of indoor 
and outdoor seating equipment. The Steel 
Portable Grandstand illustrated above is 
typical of the unequalled quality and util- 
ity built into every WAYNE product. 


THE WAYNE IRON WORKS 


300 LANCASTER AVENUE, WAYNE, PA. 


ESSA R OS RRA RK ER PRR 


FOR YOUR CLASSROOM 
PLEDGE TO THE FLAG 


OU’LL want to display this beautiful 

lithographed Pledge to the Flag these 
days when it is more important than ever 
to instill patriotism in your students. 


Beautiful design. Lithographed in 5 colors. 
Handsome frame. 
at these REDUCED PRICES 
® SMALL SIZE 11” x 14” 
Original Price $1.00 
Now Reduced to..... 75c 
® LARGE SIZE 22” x 28” 
Original Price $2.00 
Now Reduced to..... $1 .50 
These prices are postpaid. Please 
send cash with order 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
430 Kinnard Ave., Dayton, Ohio 


COACHES’ CORNER 


(Continued from page 51) 


up reads: Bruey, Brotton, Bradley, 
Baker, and Brooks. Bang both baskets 
boys! 


“Three years ago I had a boy who 
divided his time between the outfield 
and the pitching mound and showed a 
batting average just 60 points higher 
than his fielding average. Batting, 
488; fielding, .428. Everybody around 
here thought he’d make a good can- 
didate for the Brooklyn Dodgers, but 
that was before Durocher took over.” 

From Coach Grant Morrison, Dis- 
trict No. 1, Northville. N. Y. 


Bowling as a high school sport is 
gaining in popularity. The first an- 
nual national tournament sponsored 
by the American High School Bowling 
Congress has keglers enrolled from 
136 different leagues representing al- 
most every section of the country. 


Victory strings: Seton Hall College, 
South Orange, N. J., has won 62 con- 
secutive dual fencing meets. One of 
the latest victims was the University 
of Virginia. The score, 23-4. 

The Du Sable swimmers have won 
42 dual meets in a row in the Chi- 
cago prep school league. 

Dick Di Battista, University of 
Pennsylvania strongman, has won 55 
wrestling matches. In high school, he 
was also ever-victorious. He hopes to 
equal the great record set by Mike 
Dorizas who finished college without 
a defeat. 


Anachronism: Ottawa, IIl., Reserves 
2; La Salle-Peru Reserves 0. Harold 
Peterson, Ottawa center, scored in the 
first minute of play. After that every- 
body stalled, 


How many points can be scored in 
a minute? Athletic Director Forrest 
Kendall, Petersburg, W. Va., and 
Coach Roland Putnam of Rockwood, 
Pa., say that 10 is the right answer. 
Rockwood was trailing Hooversville 
17-13 up to the final minute of play. 
A substitute forward, Bob Hayman, 
then hit a one-hander on the run from 
beyond the foul circle to start the 
fireworks. Cliff Koontz, regular for- 
ward, followed with three more of 
the same variety, and Bob Sembower, 
center, added another just to keep 
things on the safe side. 

With a minute to go Petersburg 
was trailing Sidwell Friends’ School, 
Washington, D. C., 34-33. Following 
a time-out a successful pivot .shot 
started a ten-point rally by Peters- 
burg’s fast-breaking team. 


The fans at DeKalb, Ill., are getting 
excited about the football prospects 
for next fall. The appointment of Bob 
Reihsen, former star guard at Minne- 
sota, as head coach probably has some- 
thing to do with it. For several years 
Bob has been turning out great teams 
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at Bessemer, Mich. Best known of 
many stars he has helped develon ; 
Ralph Heikkenen, all-American 

at Michigan two years ago, Guany 


The boys from Minier, Ill, are look 
ing for a new nickname. For sixtee. 
years they have been known aS the 
“Nomads,” because all their game 
have been played away from home. 
Last season they moved into a ney 
$65,000 gym, much to the Satisfaction 
of Coach G. O. Brummett. 


And another one from Coach Chg. 
ley Mather of Leetonia, Ohio, 

“In my first year of Coaching x 
Brilliant, Ohio, I had an unusy 
green bunch of players. Only four haj 
ever been on the practice field befor. 
Naturally I found it impossible to give 
detailed directions everywhere they 
were needed. In our second game # 
Irondale we were being trounced badly 
when their safety man started a mp. 
back of one of our punts. He hreezj 
down the field weaving from side » 
side and sending our tacklers spray. 
ing one after another. 

“Finally we hemmed him in on the 
thirty, but he promptly reversed his 
field and was coming back to the let 
just as one of our tackles was picking 
himself up directly in his path. My 
boy took one look at the ball-carrie, 
turned and dashed for his headger 
about five yards away. Meanwhile the 
safety scored. In disgust I sent ina 
substitute. As the tackle came out! 
asked, ‘Are you afraid to makea 
tackle?’ 

“*Of course not!’ The boy was in 
dignant. ‘Why, Coach, only last week 
you told all of us that if a player 
didn’t wear a headgear, he wasnt 
allowed to play.’ ” 


It happened a year or so ago we are 
told, but add it to your list of big 
scores in basketball anyway. Westerly, 
R. IL, ran up 158 points to 12 against 
Stonington, Conn. That’s nearly five 
points per minute if our statistics are 
correct. The captain of the winners, 
George Mearns, scored 62 points. 


Ships that pass in the night have 
nothing on the baseball teams from 
Champaign and Clinton, Ill. Once las 
spring the two teams drove 120 miles 
before they landed in the same place 
for their game. Through a misundet 
standing each journeyed to the other's 
home field. Champaign won 12-1 m 
five innings. It was dark by that time 


We are still looking for a high 
school player to join our Hole-In-One 
Club. Any help anywhere? 


Two Michigan schools engaged in# 
novel track meet this spring. Iron 
wood triumphed over Hastings in 4 


“Mail Meet.” 
Bri Woo 
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New Books 
(Continued from page 49) 


ly illustrated with progres- 
+ asm line drawings, based 
a actual motion pictures of expert 
nasts. They complement the text 
rfectly. Every action is clearly 
shown from the time the gymnast 
touches the equipment until he re- 
turns to the ground. 
In every gymnastic exercise, there 
me pivotal fundamental, a par- 
ticular body movement, a means of 
securing correct timing, or merely a 
ecessary but peculiar grasp that 

Ils the difference between success 
or failure. These the author points 
out as hints to the beginner. 

The nomenclature used is probably 
the most logical ever devised. It is 
adapted from that of the Committee 
on Nomenclature of the Y.M.C.A. 
The author has simplified the dis- 
cussion of relationships between per- 
former and apparatus and has at- 
tempted to keep the terminology log- 
ical and consistent for all pieces of 
apparatus. 

Gymnastic coaches and teachers 
will find everything in this book their 
hearts desire. 


is $0 


RHYTHMIC SWIMMING. By Kath- 
erine Whitney Curtis. Pp. 133. Illus- 
trated—drawings. Minneapolis: Bur- 
gess Publishing Co. $2.25. 


HE author, who is a physical 

education instructor in Chicago 
Teacher's College, has gathered the 
material for this source book of syn- 
chronized swimming and water pag- 
eantry, during 20 years of aquatic 
experience in summer camps, high 
schools, universities, and a wide vari- 
ety of programs. 

During this time, she has written, 
arranged and produced many types of 
water pageants, serving various pur- 
poses. In her book, she gives a step-by- 
step method of building the pageant. 

After a brief history of synchronized 
swimming, she tells how to build a 
routine and describes the fundamen- 
tals involved in group swimming pro- 
grams. 

The bulk of the book is broken up 
roughly into six sections: stunts, 
routines, races and games, completed 
water pageants, water pageant plots 
(of which there are 47), and sea 
mythology. 

The material on stunts and routines 
provides the basis for the completed 
water pageants. The stunts, for both 
inthe water and from the diving board, 
are graded from the simplest to the 
most complex, a range suitable to the 
interest and abilities of any age group. 
Basic steps for the routines are stand- 
ard swimming strokes and floating, 
synchronized to stress beauty of line 
and harmony of motion. 

The activities are described tersely 
and well; and, for the most part, illus- 
trated with free-line drawings. No one 
will have any trouble absorbing the 
Tiptions. 


THE IDEAL SENIOR CLASS GIFT - 
An All-Electric G y m Ss l n 
BASKETBALL SCOREBOARD plus 


Write for free literature 


CEDAR KRAFT COMPANY 


CEDAR SPRINGS, MICHIGAN 


Vital Zone Protection 


— Install How mneuens 


OD) net ATHLETIC 


r Horn Folding Bleach- 


fens —QU)PMENT Bites ] ere allow easy gym 


™ conversion from full 


T) seating capacity te 
wide open practice 

Tirfn and Physical Educa- 
| tion space. The slep- 
ing front of the fold- 


BOXING RINGS - MATS (ipa ir Srvaiients pete 


A complete portable bex- may be installed sectionally. Write 
Ing er — for 
school use. up of 

removed in few minutes, 

well constructed, eon- HORN MANUFACTURING CO. 
ng } cS Ua DEPT. ((-42, FORT DODGE, IOWA 
formation. World’s Largest Manufacturers of Automatic 
NATIONAL Sports Equip.Ce Folding Partitions 


366-7N. Marquette St., 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


i - 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


MASTER COUPON 


After checking carefully items desired, this coupon may be sent directly to Scholastic 
Coach advertising department, 220 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y., from which 
point the advertiser will be notified of the requests. 


ALCOHOL EDUCATION CRAGIN SIMPLEX (56) HILLERICH & BRADSBY 


(pp. 28-29) -) Catalog on Tennis (39) 
{] Dean Cromwell Poster Rackets [] “Famous Sluggers of 

How Many? (1 Badminton Booklet 1941" 

] Softball Rule Book 

AMERICAN CRAYON __ F: S: CROFTS (49) pom Rago 

(36) [] Descriptive Folder on 0 S You ~~ 0 

. "Analysis of Human tart Go 

Cc ar Demonstration Motion" 

i 


HILLYARD SALES (31) 


MARTIN DENNIS (51) 
BECTON, DICKINSON [] Basketball Chart and 


As C] Information on Leather Score Book 
(See inside front cover) Conditioner C) Catelog on Floor 
[] Ace Athletic Manual Treatment and 
C. B. DOLGE (51) Maintenance 
[] Brochure on Athlete's 
ae oe (58) Foot HORN MFG. CO. (55) 
0 ——— Some ([] Illustrated Folder on 
E. |. DU PONT (41) Bleacher Installations 
CHAMPION KNITWEAR L Information on Nylon 
(52) Tennis Strings HYNSON, WESTCOTT, & 
1 Catalog DUNNING (45) 
[] Information on 
ERPI FILM (25) Mercurochrome 
COACHING SCHOOL [] Information on Sports 
INFORMATION Films 


KAHNFAST ATHLETIC 
FABRICS (25) 


C] Swatches, Twill-Satins 


(0 Colorado H. S. (46) 
F Shurtlef College (47) MARTY GILMAN (44-52) 


, (1) Catalog on Football 
DC U. of Wyoming (56) Field Equipment 


KNOX GELATINE (40) 


[] Catalog on Athletic [] Booklet, "Sani-Soil-Set How Many? 
Footwear for Controlling Dust" [) Build-Up Plan 


(Numbers in parentheses denote page on which advertisement may be found) 


ON PAGE 56 ARE OTHER LISTINGS AND FORM FOR SIGNATURE 


Send for free folder listing 20 
different styles of National bases. 


NATIONAL SPORTS EQUIPMENT CO. 
366-7 N. MARQUETTE 


FOND DU LAC, WIS. 


University of Wyoming 
COACHING SCHOOL 
LARAMIE, WYOMING 
June 11, 12, 13, 14 Registration—$5 
FOOTBALL—Harry Hughes, B. F. Oakes 


BASKETBALL—Ev Shelton 
DIRECTOR—F. E. Davis 


ALL 


ABOUT BADMI NTON 


An informative booklet about the game of 


Badminton, full of hints and instructions. It’s 
yours for the asking. Send for your free copy, 
as well as our Tennis Catalog. 


CRAGIN-SIMPLEX COMPANY 


63 PARK PLACE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SCHOLASTIC BADMINTON TOURNAMENTS 
220 East 42 Street, New York, 


Please register my school for the following tournaments: 


0) BOYS’ SINGLES 
School enrollment 


0 GIRLS’ 


SINGLES (1) DOUBLES 
paleo Send medals by 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


(See page 55 for other listings) 
(Numbers in parentheses denote page on which advertisement may be found) 


LINEN THREAD (15) 
(C) Catalog on Sports Nets 


W. B. MATTHEWS (49) 


() Information on Abdo- 
Gard Protector 


G. McARTHUR & SONS 
(53) 


PRENTICE-HALL 
(CD Free School Towel Plan 


McGRAW-HILL (48) JULES RACINE 

C) Sports Book List ( New Sports Timer 
Catalog 

FRED MEDART (53) RCA MFG. (21!) 


(0 Playground Equipment 
( New Fan-Shape Back- 


board & Goal 
T . 
C Telescopic Gym Seats JOHN T. RIDDELL (35) WAYNE IRON WORKS 
0 Sym Mats C] Information (54) 
OC Catalog on Goal-HI Re-molded Basketballs [2 Information on Steel 
: Grandstands 
and Athletic Footwear 


NAT. SPORTS EQUIP. 
(55-6) 


O —— Bases, Mats, [7] Information on Fabrics [5 Sports Floodlighting 

ings Planning Book 
SOLVAY SALES (43) 

PENN RUBBER (42) ] Booklet, "For Cleaner, WILSON SPORTING 

[] Badminton Rules Book Weedless, Dust-Free GOODS (4) 
(Enclose 3c stamp) Play Areas” 0 Catalog 
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(Principal, coach, athletic director, physical director) 
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No coupon honored unless position is stated 


PENN SALT (33) 
C Sample of Tilite 


PETERSEN & CO. (49) 


C1 Catalog on Gym Mats, 
Football Dummies, 
Wrestling Mats 


C] Sports Book List 


[1 Information on Public 
Address Systems 


SKINNER SATINS (2) 


MASTER COUPON 


A. G. SPALDING (1!) 
1) Football Catalog 


UNITED CLAY MINES 
CORP. (56) 


(1) Bulletin, Field Marker 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHERS 
(46) 

(48) C1) Catalog 

U. S. RUBBER 

(] Booklet, "Baseball" by 


Frankie Frisch 
How Many? One for 


each squad member 


(44) 


VOIT RUBBER CO. (55) 
(1 Catalog on Rubber Balls 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC (23) 


April, 1942 


SCHOLASTIC COACH . 
New Film 


PREVENTION AND 
OF ATHLETIC INJURIES Sent 
by Becton, Dickinson & Co 16m: 
1600 feet on one reel. Running + 
50 minutes. Free. ™@ time, 


[- HUMPTY DUMPTY could ha 

; Ve 
stuck around until the 20th ¢¢ 
tury, he wouldn’t have had to call 
in all the kings’ horses and men tp 
patch him up after his famous belly. 
whopper. 

All he would have needed 
Erickson. Carl could have od ae 
ready for scrimmage the next after- 
noon. After watching the Northwest. 
ern University trainer for 50 minutes 
in the new Becton, Dickinson film we 
don’t think there’s anything he can’t 
put together with tape and bandage. 

He shows the most efficient methods 
of taping with adhesive tape, elastic 
adhesive, and preventative and cura- 
tive strapping with Ace all-cotton 
and Lastex bandages. Starting with 
the ankle, he passes on to the knee, 
groin, hip-bone, rib and shoulder, ¢l- 
bow, wrist, and fingers. Then tkere 
are shown immediate remedial uses 
of hot packs, physical therapy, and 
care of wounds. 

Practically every accepted method 
of bandaging is shown in detail, each 
being supplemented with terse, in- 
formative captions. The film, which 
bears the seal of acceptance of the 
American College of Surgeons, is a 
spell-binder. Beautifully done in nat- 
ural color, it’s as professional as 
Gone with the Wind. In place of 
O’Hara it’s got Erickson. But he’s just 
as effective in, the close-ups. 

As a visual aid for trainers and 
team physicians, it is in a class by 
itself. It may be obtained by writing 
to the Film Service Dept. of Becton, 
Dickinson & Co., Rutherford, N. J. 
Orfly charge is half the transportation 
cost, 


Six-Man Football 
(Continued from page 22) 


3. Introduce the sport with spring 
practice. In that way, greater at- 
tention can be given to fundamen- 
tals. 

4. Don’t play too heavy a sched- 
ule, especially the first year. Con- 
siderable time will be needed dur- 
ing the season for re-study and 
practice of fundamentals. 

5. Form a league among the 
schools that are natural rivals. 
Other teams may be added to com- 
plete the league as long as the num- 
ber isn’t too unwieldy. Usually six 
or eight schools are enough. 

6. Keep the public and parents 
informed at all times. Convince the 
latter of your sincerity in protecting 
the players. Athletic insurance 3 
well worth the cost. 


method 
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OFFICIAL BASEBALL 


RECORD BOOK 


Published by Authority 
NATIONAL ASS'N 


of Professional B. B. Leagues 


EE 3 
if AMERICAN LEAGU E 


if 
ic iy NATIONAL 
— LEAGUE 


OFFICIAL wuss) 


MAJOR AND MINOR LEAGUE 
AVERAGES FOR 1941 


DIAGRAMS MAJOR LEAGUE 
PARKS—ALSO PHOTOGRAPHS 


LIMITED PRINTING 
—ORDER NOW 


RETAILS 50 CENTS—IN LOTS OF SIX OR MORE, 40 CENTS EACH 
Remittance Must Accompany Order for Quantity of Less Than Six Copies 


C.C. SPINK & SON, Publishers - St. Louis, Mo. 


- 


FOR YOUR ATHLETIC SUPPLY ROO 


The materials which are 
used in the compounding 
of IVORY SYSTEM 
PENETRATING 
LEATHER OIL are 
becoming scarce. We sug- 
gest, therefore, that you 
have a few gallons on your 
Supply Room shelves— 
right now. 


Samples and 


Prices on 


DAWHIDE LACES, 
impregnated with latex, 
can no longer be manu- 
factured. Our stocks are 
ample for the present, but 
it might be well for you to 
anticipate your next fall’s 
requirements, and order 
DAWHIDE now in redi- 
cut sizes — or in 144 yard 
rolls. 


Samples and 
Prices on te 


PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS 


ys em 


RECONDITIONERS 


OF ATHLETIC 


EQUIPMENT 


